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“CThe Joint as Strong as the Rail” 





The Q&C Rolled Steel Step Joint has 
been so long supreme in the field that 
wherever step or compromise joints are 
mentioned they are the standard of 
comparison. . 

This is because of the high percentage 
of efficiency in service, under all condi- 
tions, on the railroads throughout the 


country. 

These joints are made of high grade rolled 
steel, heat treated when specified, and are rolled 
for practically all sections of rail. Allowance 
can be made for worn sections giving the best 
possible fit. 

When requisitioning step joints, do not forget 
to specify the Q &C Rolled Steel Joint; they 
assure atrength, safety and economy. 


The Q &C Company 


90 West St. - New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg. - Chicago 
Rwy. Exchange Bd., St. Louis 
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Why Not Maintenance Costs 
Also for Train Control? 


STATEMENT of the cost of installing train stop or 

train control appears for the first time in the six final 
inspection reports issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently with respect to the installations on 
the Southern Pacific, the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
\ntonio, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the Norfolk & 
Western, the Great Northern and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. This new practice of the commission in in- 
cluding an accurate and unbiased detailed statement of 
these costs in its reports will be of decided value to the 
various railroads that are interested in knowing what the 
different types of train stop or train control actually cost 
under the various methods of construction and applica- 
tion on different roads. After a number of such reports 
are available the carriers will have a definite basis for the 
consideration of future installations, not only in determin- 
ing whether a given volume of traffic requires or justifies 
the more complete systems including speed control, but 
also to assist in deciding between different types of equip- 
ment. However, no equipment or facility can be judged 
solely on first cost ; the maintenance and operating charges 
are equally important, and such figures should be com- 
piled and made public to supplement the data on first cost 
in order that all carriers may benefit by the experience 
of others. 


The Value of a Steady Job 


fi is impossible to estimate the loss incurred by curtail- 
ment of operations and consequent reduction of force 
brought about by seasonal fluctuations of railway traffic. 
Stabilization of employment has been looked upon as an 
ideal which erratic conditions peculiar to railroad opera- 
tion has made extremely difficult to approach, yet the 
merit of which remains unquestioned. One large road, 
however, has made an experiment, the results of which 
suggest possibilities. The chief mechanical officer of this 
railroad, presenting his annual department budget, 
succeeded in gaining approval of a plan which, in 
effect, gave him absolute authority to expend his 
appropriation as he saw fit. He invited the employees’ 
representatives to meet with him for a discussion of de- 
partmental problems during which figures were presented 
to them showing the effect of “short-time” periods on 
their average daily earnings. A plan was presented and 
accepted which called for a full year’s continuous em- 
ployment at the then existing scale of wages, a slight 
proportional permanent reduction in force being made to 
obviate the necessity of requesting any increase in appro- 
priation. This plan has now been in operation for over a 
year and the results have been highly encouraging. The 
men on that road work with a better understanding of 
the problems which affect their earnings. They have 
been able to budget their personal expenses to better ad- 
vantage because the continuity of their earnings is un- 
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broken throughout the year. Relieved of the spectre of 
the “lay-off” they are giving their whole-hearted efforts 
to their jobs and this has included a more intelligent in- 
terest in methods and practices which has resulted in the 
making of valuable suggestions for improvements of many 
kinds. The net result has been a striking reduction in 
maintenance of equipment expenses. There is probably 
not a road in this country that has not realized the losses 
incurred by seasonal reductions of force or working time 
and the curtailment of repair work. Here, however, is 
one road that, in one department at least, has capitalized 
on the value of a steady job. 


Locomotive Conditioning 
At Terminals 


TTENTION is now being focused as never before on 

enginehouse inspection and maintenance methods 
because of their vital relation to the “on time” movement 
of trains. Engine failures, the “bug bear” of operating 
and mechanical men alike, occur in direct proportion to 
the care with which locomotives are inspected following 
each trip and checked to assure the correction of reported 
defects. Many railroads are showing a marked increase 
in locomotive miles per engine failure and one road in 
the southwestern region, for example, which already had 
a good record in this regard during 1924, made a reduc- 
tion in engine failures of 40 per cent during 1925. The 
necessity of giving attention to minor defects which ap- 
pear relatively unimportant is indicated by the fact that 
of 211 engine failures on the road mentioned, 29 were 
caused by leaks and 31 by failures in heating. Four were 
caused by inability to make steam and the balance by 
broken and otherwise defective parts. Still further im- 
provement in enginehouse inspection and maintenance 
methods may be expected as a result of exhaustive studies 
now being made of this subject by the individual roads 
and by the Committee on Locomotive Utilization of the 
American Railway Association. 


The North Jersey Transit Plan 


HE North Jersey Transit Commission has issued 

another report to the New Jersey legislature elabo- 
rating its plan presented a year ago (see Railway Age, 
February 7, 1925, pages 351 and 368) for improving 
transportation between Northern New Jersey and New 
York City and between the Jersey communities them- 
selves. The plan calls for a rapid transit subway loop 
line connecting all the New Jersey railroads with Man- 
hattan Island, having stations every three-quarters of a 
mile on the island, so as to distribute and collect all 
passengers without their having to use existing transit 
facilities in New York. Further development would 
extend rapid transit lines in New Jersey to relieve the 
railroads, which are approaching the capacity of their 
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existing facilities. Eventually, according to the plan, the 
railroads’ suburban trains would use the New York loop 
line and distribute their passengers the same as other 
rapid transit trains; at first, however, railroad passengers 
would have to change to the loop trains. The complete 
plan would cost $382,000,000 and the interstate loop alone 
$154,000,000. These costs it is proposed to place either 
entirely upon the users of the facilities or, perhaps, partly 
upon the taxpayers. It is significant to note that, if they 
are placed entirely upon the users, the fare which will 
have to be charged from the Jersey side of the loop to 
Manhattan alone will be about 15 cents—which is as much 
as the railroads are now getting for carrying a commuter 
as many miles in this territory. The strongest argument 
which the commission advances in favor of its plan is that 
the territory in question now has a population of 2,000,000 
and that it ought to have 6,000,000. If this is true, then 
the principal benefits from carrying out the plan will go 
to the landowners and the logical manner to pay for the 
larger share of the work would appear to be by taxation 
in the district benefited. At any rate, it is a relief to 
see that the commission does not expect the railroads to 
finance the work. That they have an interest in it, how- 
ever, goes without saying. Some plan for caring for the 
transportation needs of the area must be worked out soon. 
There is no likelihood that this plan or any other will get 
heyond the stage of talk for a year at least. Meantime 
the problem daily becomes more serious. If the railroads 
can do anything to encourage serious discussion in the 
interim and thus speed the day when actual work will 
commence, they will be serving their own interests and 
those of the communities in the territory. 


Interest on Debts to Government 


‘THE United States government has made a profit of 

over $40,000,000 during the past five years on the in- 
debtedness of the railways to it which resulted from the 
period of federal control, by collecting interest from the 
railways at 6 per cent while it has been able to borrow the 
money at around 44 per cent, according to a compilation 
made by the Railroad Owners’ Association, which is urg- 
ing the passage by Congress of a bill for the refunding of 
the remaining indebtedness at a lower rate. According 
to the association’s compilation, taken from reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the railway indebtedness to the 
government had been reduced from $680,438,653 in 1921 
to $316,300,324 on June 30, 1925. Later figures would 
show a still greater reduction as many roads have made 
additional payments since that time. Six per cent interest 
on the latter amounts to $18,978,019 a year, or $5,535,255 
a year more than the cost of the money to the government 
at 4% per cent. In 1921 the excess on this basis amounted 
to $11,907,676. In 1922, after the principal had been re- 
duced, it was $7,988,839, in 1923 it was $7,339,205, and 
in 1924 it was $7,864,114, a total for five years of $40,- 
635,092, a slight offset against the large losses sustained 
by the government during its period of operating the rail- 
ways. Incidentally the association's compilation shows 
that considerable progress has been made by the railways 
in paying off their indebtedness to the government. A 
large part of the total still outstanding is owed by three 
roads, the Boston & Maine, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. The 
amount due on account of railroad securities taken by the 
government under the federal control act had been re- 
duced from $64,097,250 in 1921 to $25,950,000. The 
equipment notes taken by the director general of railroads 
for cars and locomotives purchased during the federal 
control period had been reduced from $311,260,300 to 
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$1,253,000. The notes given by the railways in conn 
tion with their settlements with the Railroad Administra- 
tion had been reduced to $108,134,000 and the loans mace 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission from the $300.- 
000,000 loan fund provided for by the Transportation Act 
had been reduced to $181,063,324. An effort to have the 
6 per cent interest rate reduced was made in the last 
session of Congress but was not brought to a vote. The 
new bill proposed by the association has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Gooding and in the House by 
Representative Merritt, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is now also director general of railroads, 
to make arrangements with the railways for refunding 
their indebtedness for a period of not to exceed 40 years at 
a rate of not less than 4 per cent. 


Railway Wages and “Profits” 


N the January 16 issue we took occasion to point out 
some of the statistical and other absurdities in a state- 
ment published in Labor, the organ of the railway labor 
unions, based on a computation by Arthur Keep, editor 
of: the Railroad Telegrapher. This purported to demon- 
strate a large increase in railway “profits per employee,” 
culminating with a figure of $786 for 1924, by dividing 
“net revenues” by the number of employees. Labor for 
February 6 publishes a reply by Mr. Keep, which it says 
“sustains his former statement,” but in which he ap- 
parently accepts one of the criticisms made by the Railway 
Age, although he refers to it as a “minor complaint” and 
“immaterial.” He now divides the “net railway operating 
income” for 1925, as estimated by Julius H. Parmelee of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics in our January 2 issue, 
by the estimated number of employees for that year, and 
gets a “profit per employee” of $638.42, as compared with 
$555.43 for 1924. Net railway operating income for each 
of those years was over $400,000,000 less than net oper- 
ating revenues which he had previously used to represent 
“profit,” most of the difference being accounted for by 
the taxes paid by the railways. 

Mr. Keep denies having made any allegation that “the 
railway worker is exploited,” says he has “complied with 
every demand of the Railway Age and gone to it for his 
figures, and that he has simply tried to show that “as 
wages have increased railroad profits have gone up.” 
However, although he has receded somewhat in the 
amount of his “profit per employee,” as that for 1925 is 
apparently large enough for his purpose, he continues to 
refer to it as “profits off each individual worker,” and 
“from each employee,” while the headline over the article 
calls it profit “on each: rail employee.” As he evidently 
expects the Railway Age to be satisfied with this it be- 
comes necessary to repeat what we had endeavored to 
point out before, that the so-called “profit” represented 
by the net operating income was by no means earned 
entirely off, on, from or by man-power, but was made 
possible not only by the work of the employees but also 
by the enlargement and improvement of the railway plant, 
representing a large increase in the investment, both in 
the aggregate and “per employee.” This increase in 
investment, although the net operating income for 1925 
amounted to a greater number of dollars than that for any 
previous year, has not yet earned anything like a pro- 
portionate increase in return, while the average wage 
received by the employees has increased enormously, and 
it will take a much larger “profit per employee” than was 
earned even in 1925 to give any one a right to complain 
of the “profit per dollar.” 

Of course, we hardly expect Mr. Keep or Labor to 
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worry much about the profit per dollar, as long as the 
wages of their constitutents are paid before those of their 
co-workers, the dollars. What we object to is the way 
they try to mislead their many readers by such a simple 
process as taking any large sum of railway dollars,—it 
seems to make little difference which particular account 
they select—and dividing it among the employees with 
the implication that it was taken from them. Railway 
accounts naturally run into large figures but because a 
figure is large is no evidence that it is too large or even 
large enough. 


Labor Union - Management 
Co-operation 


HE Taylor Society and the co-operating organiza- 

tions which staged the meeting on “union-manage- 
ment co-operation on the railways,” in New York last 
week, have done a real service in attempting to have an 
authoritative statement of the principles and benefits of 
this plan placed on record in a dignified, detached and 
scientific atmosphere. This plan, more familiarly known 
as the Baltimore & Ohio co-operative plan, is an effort on 
the part of the organized shop crafts and the management 
to co-operate in the interests of greater efficiency and 
more economical operation, the labor unions retaining a 
consulting engineer to advise with them. 

Among those in attendance at the meeting was a large 
group of engineers and economists whose interest had 
been stimulated by the various reports during the past 
year or two of this labor union-management co-operative 
movement. They were interested in securing accurate, 
first-hand information as to the principles upon which 
this movement is based and the benefits which have been 
derived from it. Judging from the expressions of several 
of them, it is doubtful whether this group as a whole was 
very greatly impressed by the extent of the practical 
results thus far obtained, as outlined by the different 
speakers, although there is no question but that they 
recognized the value of the spirit of the movement. 

Captain Beyer went into almost too exhaustive detail 
about the workings of the plan, and his comments upon 
the benefits, while logically presented and in the utmost 
sincerity, cited a minimum of concrete results which with- 
out question can be credited to the co-operative movement, 
or rather are not being obtained on other roads under 
other forms of co-operative endeavor. Mr. Jewell’s com- 
paratively short and crisp appraisal from the standpoint 
of the labor unions was followed with most critical atten- 
tion and apparent approval, as was the address by Sir 
Henry Thornton, whose personality and humor were 
warmly welcomed. An abstract of the addresses will be 
found elsewhere in these pages. we 

There was no discussion, the program being limited to 
the three addresses and the remarks of the presiding 
officer. For this reason it might have been better if 
Captain Beyer had not referred in somewhat disparaging 
terms to so-called “employee representation or “company 
unions.” Indeed, his case would probably have been 
strengthened had he omitted all reference to “emplovec 
representation.” It is generally recognized that the 
standard labor unions, realizing the changing conditions 
in industry and transportation and in our economc and 
political structure, have raised and broadened their plat- 
forms. as have also the managements in dealing with the 
employees, because both sides are coming to recognize 
that no one gains from a fight based upon the exercise of 
physical force and that, after all, there is a wider field in 
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which the interests of the workers, the managements and 
the public are mutual. 

The railroad shop crafts are to be commended for 
retaining an expert to advise them as to how to co-operate 
with management in eliminating waste and increasing pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly this has produced real and tangible 
results for both the men and the managements. The 
fact must not be overlooked, however, that those workers 
and managements which prefer “employee representa- 
tion” have also been making progress, although this 
development, like union-management co-operation, is yet 
largely in an experimental stage in various forms on 
different railroads. 

In his five typical examples of problems met by union- 
management co-operation, it would appear as if Captain 
Beyer assumed that these same problems were not being 
recognized and solved by other forms of organized co- 
operation. For instance, the last few years have witnessed 
almost a revolution in many railroad shops, whether union 
or non-union, in improving conditions of employment in 
respect to safety, health, ventilation, lighting and sani- 
tation. A study of those roads which have made material 
progress in these respects will show that marked improve- 
ment is not confined to those whose workers are members 
of the standard railroad unions. The same thing is true 
of conserving materials, fuel and supplies. Workers on 
many roads which are not unionized so far as the shop 
crafts are concerned, are showing commendable indi- 
vidual interest in movements or campaigns of this sort. 

Under stabilization of employment Captain Beyer made 
the definite statement that the annual wage income per 
shop employee on the Baltimore & Ohio during 1925 had 
been increased over $50 and that in some shops of the 
Canadian National this income had been increased by 10 
and more per cent during the last year. This, of course, 
may be an indication of the improved stabilization of 
employment among the shop crafts on these two roads. 
Unfortunately statistics are not available for similar com- 
parisons with other railroads; it would not be surprising, 
however, if many others equally favorably located as to 
traffic conditions, could show as good or better results 
for the same period. Railroads, generally, as well as the 
industries, have recognized the advantages of stabilized 
employment and have been doing much in many. ways to 
improve conditions in this respect. 

The fourth point made by Mr. Beyer was the securing 
of traffic, the suggestion being that the standard unions 
of employees could be of great help in this respect, the 
railroad employing union men being placed on the same 
basis as products carrying the union label. Just what is 
meant, however, by this? The train service brother- 
hoods, whose members actually do the work of moving 
the trains, are almost 100 per cent organized, so that most 
of the roads are labor union roads in this respect. Then, 
too, we must remember that the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Canadian National were not pioneers in this matter of 
encouraging the individual employees of all departments 
to secure traffic. A large number of railroads today, the 
shop crafts of many of them working under an employee 
representation plan, are making really remarkable records 
in securing traffic through the enthusiasm and co-operation 
of their employees. 

While Captain Beyer presented figures about the 
growth of Baltimore & Ohio business some of his con- 
clusions are not at all clear to us. Moreover, so many 
factors are involved that it is possible to determine only 
after the most painstaking research, what proportion, if 
anv, of this increase in gross is due to union-manage- 
ment co-operation. For one thing the fact must not be 
overlooked that the Baltimore & Ohio, under President 
Willard, has been steadily improving its property and 
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facilities over a period of years by large capital expendi- 
tures, which have made it possible in recent years to 
improve the standard of service and thus secure a larger 
amount of business. On the other hand, there can be 
no question but that there has been a big improvement 
in morale on the Baltimore & Ohio in recent years, 
although the same thing can be said of many other 
railroads. 

It is quite generally recognized that the employees 
expect a financial return from gains due to co-operation. 
This may be in the form of stabilization of employment, 
which increases the income for the year, or it may take 
the form of better wages, the latter making the strongest 
appeal to the workers. That a solution of this problem 
has not yet been found, was frankly admitted. 

It is not the purpose in these comments to throw cold 
water upon or criticise union-management co-operation, 
which was apparently first suggested in the railway field 
by Captain Beyer and which promises to be an important 
factor in the interests of more efficient production, with 
resulting benefits to all concerned. We are in a new era 
and managements and workers generally are recognizing 
the fact that their interests are mutual and that they 
must co-operate to their own best interests. The Railway 
Age does question the disparaging statement about other 
plans of organized co-operation. The problem of improv- 
ing human relationships in the railway industry is a big 
one and unquestionably the union-management co-opera- 
tive program is a significant attempt at its solution. But 
others are approaching the same problem with equal sin- 
cerity but with a somewhat different technique. Should 
not every one who has something concrete to offer be 
given his chance? Is mutual distrust necessary between 
persons working at the same problem on different lines ? 
The problem is difficult enough to merit much varied 
study and experiment. The more ways it is approached 
the better. It will be a sad day for progress in human 
relationships when somebody gets a monopoly on the 
problem and can force his solution, ending all experiments 


by others. 


Significance and Effect of 
Improved Passenger Revenues 


OR the third month in succession passenger revenues 
Fk of the Class I railroads in November exceeded those 
for the same month in the preceding year. The increase 
was approximately $2,300,000, passenger revenues in 
November, 1925, being $81,095,458 and in November, 
1924, $78,791,136. Passenger revenues of the Class I 
roads in September and October exceeded those for the 
same months in 1924 by approximately $2,500,000 and 
$3,600,000, respectively. In November the increase in 
passenger revenues as compared with the same month in 
1924 was due to large increases in such revenues in the 
eastern and southern districts which overcame a decrease 
in the western district. 

The upward turn in the tide of passenger revenues 
began in April, 1925. In March passenger revenues had 
been approximately $8,000,000 less than those of March, 
1924. In April, however, the difference in favor of the 
preceding year was only $7,000,000. In May and June this 
difference had decreased to approximately $3,000,000. 
In July, 1925, however, passenger revenues actually 
exceeded by some $600,000 the passenger revenues for 
July, 1924. 

This was the first instance in a long time of a month’s 
passenger revenues exceeding those for the same month 
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of the previous year. August witnessed a set-back, pas- 
senger revenues for this month of 1924 exceeding those 
in 1925 by about $600,000. As noted, however, the set- 
back was only temporary and the improvement continued 
and grew in the next three months. It is probable that 
the comparative decline of passenger revenues in August 
was due, not to a falling off in business, but to the fact 
that so many low rate excursions were run. This is 
borne out by the statistics on revenue passenger miles 
which show that in this respect 1925 began and invariably 
continued to exceed 1924 in the early part of June. 

The effect of the improvement in passenger revenues 
in the latter months of the year on the total passenger 
revenues for the 11-month period is striking when com- 
parison is made with the total passenger revenues for the 
first six months of both 1925 and 1924. In the first six 
months of 1925 passenger revenues totalled $498,775,297, 
which was approximately $30,000,000 less than the total 
passenger revenues in the first six months of 1924, when 
they were $529,048,673. Total passenger revenues for 
the first 11 months of 1925, however, which were $963,- 
916,440, were only $22,000,000 less than for the first 11 
months of 1924. When the figures for December, 1925, 
have been compiled it will be found, of course, that 
passenger revenues in 1925 were less than those in 1924, 
but the expectation is that the disparity will be still further 
reduced and the tendency toward improvement will be 
more clearly marked. 

What conclusions may be drawn tentatively from these 
figures? First and most important is the indication that 
passenger revenues have touched bottom and are now 
definitely on the increase. The expectation appears to be 
well founded that passenger revenues hereafter will show 
increases, although possibly not so large as prior to five 
years ago. 

Second, the improvement in passenger revenues ap- 
pears to allay fears that the private motor car and the 
motor bus will continue to take business from the rail- 
ways indefinitely or until the short haul passenger business 
of the railways has entirely disappeared. Although the 
railways may be handling some passenger business now 
which the private motor car and the motor bus will 
eventually get, it seems probable that such losses are about 
at an end and that future losses will be more than made 
up by increases in through business and by the return to 
the railways of passenger business of medium length 
hauls which, on the grounds of comfort, convenience and 
economy, should never have been lost. 

There is no question that the convenience of the motor 
bus and the private automobile has been the primary cause 
of their popularity and of the loss of passenger business 
on the railways. On the other hand, the novelty of motor 
transportation has probably been a factor of some im- 
portance. As this novelty wears off the economic factors 
of convenience and expense will govern more and more 
the public choice of the kinds of transportation offered. 
Reports from parts of the country where bus transporta- 
tion has been most highly developed, notably California 
and Indiana, indicate that the buses are not carrying as 
many passengers now as they have been carrying. Some 
will cite this as proof that the private motor car is taking 
business away from the buses as it has from the railways. 
While it would be difficult to prove this untrue, it is more 
probable that the motor bus transportation industry, in 
some districts, at least, is simply feeling the effect of over- 
expansion and of the departure of its novelty; and that 
the result of the present decline—where there is a decline 
—will not be that motor bus transportation will disappear 
but that its services will be confined more strictly to those 
fields where they are economically justified. 

Coming in the face of a widespread and increasing 
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interest among the railways in the adaptability of the 
motor bus to their own uses, the improvement in pas- 
senger revenues might be expected to soothe railway 
officers into a feeling that they need not continue to worry 
about their passenger business, and to result in a diminish- 
ing of their interest in the possibilities of their adoption 
of motor transportattion. This should not, and probably 
will not, be the case. The fact that passenger revenues 
are increasing and that bus companies in some parts of 
the country are suffering a decrease in business does not 
prove that motor transportation will not remain and ex- 
pand still further. A very grave mistake would be made 
if railway officers, on account of increases in passenger 
revenues, permitted themselves to fail to give further 
consideration to the factors in favor of and against the 
use on their own part of motor buses. 

The passenger revenues of the Reading have been gain- 
ing on those of recent years, but this has not affected the 
notable plans of that company for the extension and co- 
ordination of railway and highway service over the entire 
territory in which it operates. The railways may con- 
gratulate- themselves on getting an increased passenger 
business, but it would not be wise for them to permit this 
to cause them to give less attention to the really important 
question facing them—Can we improve the service offered 
to our patrons, while effecting reductions in the cost of 
providing it, by the adoption of motor highway transport, 
the use of rail motor cars, or other means? 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Comparing Two Movements in Brine Tank Refrigera- 
tor Cars. Results of temperature observations of two cars 
of apples shipped from British Columbia to Montreal. 
Trans. Cir. no. 33. 5 p. Pub. by Dominion Dept. of 
Agriculture, Fruit Branch, Ottawa, Canada. Apply. 

Handbook of the Railway Fire Protection Association. 
While the recommendations and suggestions in this hand- 
book are intended primarily for railroad officials and em- 
ployes it can be profitably consulted also by chemists, stock 
and dairy farmers, those in charge of camps, and others 
entrusted with prevention of fire losses in properties. 312 
p. Pub. by Railway Fire Protection Association, c/o 
Secretary, B. & O. R.R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. $1. 

Political Pressure in Regulation of Railroad Rates, by 
Railway Business Association. Analysis of various bills 
now before Congress. 6 p. Pub. by Railway Business 
Assn., Philadelphia, Penna. Apply. 

Three Quarters of a Century. Historical sketch of 
Illinois Central System signed by President Markham and 
issued in connection with 75th anniversary, Feb. 10. 10 p. 
Pub. by Illinois Central System, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 


Periodical Articles 

The Electrification of France, by Joseph Leeming. In- 
cludes note of progress of electrification of the 8000 miles 
of railroads which is part of program. American Review 
of Reviews, Feb., 1926, p. 185. 

New York City’s First Railroad, the New York & Har- 
lem, 1832-1867, by Joseph W. Greene, Jr. Illustrated 
from old prints. New York Historical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin, Jan., 1826, p. 107-123. 

The Santa Fe’s 80,000 Salesmen, by John C. Emery. 
“Those salesmen are the 80,000 employees of the Santa 
Fe. . . .” p. 64. Nation’s Business, Feb., 1926, p. 64-65. 
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Further Discussion on 
Car Derailments 


BaLtimore, Md. 
To THE EpiTor: 

In my article published in the January 16 issue of the 
Railway Age, the rolling mass of the loaded car was 
stated as the principal factor in derailments. While this 
is true of the high gravity coal car, it should be said that 
it is not the principal cause for derailments of rigid, all- 
steel box cars. 

The open top coal car is sufficiently flexible to permit 
the car to stand on a track excessively out of surface, 
without unloading the wheels on any corner of the car, 
when there is no side-bearing clearance. The modern 
all-steel box car is, however, so stiff that we can only pre- 
vent the load from being removed from the wheels on one 
corner of the car by spring action in the truck itself. 

We are only interested, of course, in what might be 
termed the “weave” of the track in a length equivalent 
to the truck centers of a box car and the extent of this 
weave can be considered as the amount that the elevation 
of the rail between the two wheels on one corner of the 
cars is out of the plane of the other three similar points on 
the rails. 


We frequently find conditions where the weave of the 
track is as much as 1¥% in. or 1% in. and it would cer- 
tainly seem desirable to have our stiff box cars go over a 
track with as much as 2% in. weave without taking the 
load off the wheels on any one corner of the car. This 
will, of course, necessitate long travel springs. It is ob- 
vious that soft, long travel truck springs will lend them- 
selves more readily to car roll than short travel, stiff 
springs. 

So it becomes important with the long travel 
spring, to have some real absorptive action to prevent 
car rolling. 


It is well understood that there are two causes of truck 
spring failures; one from springs going solid under car 
roll, which puts an excessive fibre stress in the spring at 
some point in the coil; the other from fatigue, which comes 
from a large number of workings through a large range 
of stress. Work absorption will largely prevent both 
types of failure because, by reducing the car roll, the 
range of stress causing fatigue failure will be largely 
reduced, and when the working range of the springs is 
reduced by elimination of car roll they will not go solid 
and break. 


It would seem, therefore, that the spring travel on an 
open top coal car is of no particular importance, and all 
that is desired is to absorb work and prevent the car roll. 
On rigid box cars a long spring travel is imperative, with 
the obvious necessity for absorption to stop the resulting 
increased tendency to roll. 

Car designers have considered the desirability of cross 
equalization of the load from one side of the truck to the 
other. 

This problem is difficult and expensive because 
with a rigid box car it is just as essential to have cross 
equalization with the light car as with the loaded car and 
there must be provision for satisfactorily normalizing the 
car body, both when running light and fully loaded. 

T. H. Symrncron. 
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St. Paul Union Depot Completed 


Limitations of site and demands of traffic imposed a 
nine-year construction program 


By G. H. Wilsey 


+) 30 


HE new passenger terminal improvements of the 

St. Paul Union Depot Company, which have been 

under construction since 1917, are now completed, 
with the exception of five platforms on newly made fill, 
which will not be built until the fill has settled. Although 
construction work started in 1917, the work of planning 
had commenced in 1911, over one hundred schemes being 
prepared and discarded before the one finally decided upon 
was selected. 

The plan which was finally adopted in the spring of 
1917, and to which the construction work has conformed, 
with minor changes, is described herewith. The headhouse 
is located in the block bounded by Sibley, Fourth, Wa- 
couta and Third streets. There are 8 stub and 13 through 
passenger tracks, as well as four freight tracks, two of 
which belong to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, ele- 
vated about 19 ft. above those in the old station. The 
waiting room is over the tracks, leading to platforms by 
stairways, and connected to the headhouse by a concourse 
on a grade of about two per cent, the headhouse floor be- 
ing about 214 ft. lower than the waiting room floor. 


Limited Working Space Imposed 
Complex Construction Plan 


The old station building, destroyed by fire in October, 
1913, and the station yard occupied the space south of 
Track 8 in the new layout. The ground between the old 
yard and Third street, and between Sibley and Wacouta 
streets, was occupied by warehouses, used as a temporary 
depot. The old yard was inadequate, which precluded the 
abandonment of any tracks before new facilities for traffic 
were provided. This made it necessary to divide the work 
into periods or stages, each of which had to be completed 
and turned over to operation before work could commence 
on another. These periods were as follows: 


_newly made fill. 
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Chief Engineer, St. Paul Union Depot Company 


1. Build the headhouse thus releasing the old warehouse used 
as a depot. 

2. Build the structure to support the first six tracks with 
platforms and train sheds, and lay tracks, thus releasing six 
tracks in the old yard. Build the concourse and a portion of 
new waiting room. 

3. Build an addition to the waiting room on the structure 
for supporting the second six tracks, with platforms and train 
sheds and lay tracks. Four of these were through tracks, so 
four through tracks in the old yard were thus released. 

4. Build the next four tracks complete, releasing all of the 
old yard except the freight transfer, and complete the waiting 
room. 

5. Build the next three tracks complete releasing the remainder 
»f the old yard. 

Complete the work. 


_ It will be seen that there were six complete construction 
jobs, explaining why it has taken seven years to build the 
station. It may be added that delays due to the world war 
account for two years’ lost time. 

The work of the first period was described in the Rail- 
way Age of May 21, 1920, page 1442; that of the second 
period in the issue of December 17, 1921, page 1200; and 
that of the third period in the issue of March 20, 1924, 
page 827. This article deals more particularly with the 
work of the fourth, fifth and sixth periods. 

The remaining 90 ft. of the waiting room was completed 
in December, 1924, extending to the platform between 
Tracks 17 and 18. A passageway from the south end 
to an elevator and stairway between Tracks 19 and 20 
was completed in December, 1925. 

The train sheds are of the butterfly type, built of steel 
framing, and with a wooden deck extending to within 
18 in. of the center line of track. The sheds for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth sections were erected in 1925, on 
Separate spread footings were built for 
each column, with the top four feet below the platform. 
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(he shed columns were erected on wooden wedges and 
anchored, but were not concreted, as it may be expected 
that considerable settlement will take place. When per- 
manent platforms are built, the columns will be concreted 
below the platform line. Two six-inch H-section columns 
were used for wide sheds instead of a single column; but 
both columns were supported on a single spread footing 
to prevent racking due to uneven settlement. : 

The St. Paul Union Depot is the transfer point for mail 
and express for the northwest. An average of 1,300 tons 
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The West Approach 


of mail is handled daily through the station, the greater 
part of which is transfer business which has to pass 
through the terminal railway post office for sorting and 
distribution. It was, therefore, necessary to provide com- 
modious quarters for this business and make allowances 
for future growth. In fact, before the work was com- 
pleted, it was thought necessary to increase the mail quar- 
ters beyond those originally planned and 50,000 sq. ft. 
of space was added. For the purpose of handling mail, 
express, baggage and milk, 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
has been provided, entirely under the tracks. 

All of the track structure, except the additional 50,000 
sq. ft. in the southeast corner along Sibley street, was 
completed in the third period, and has been previously de- 
scribed. It is a reinforced concrete flat-slab structure on 
pile foundations. 

Connection between the under-track rooms and track 
level is made by elevators, ramps and chutes. The eleva- 
tors and chutes have been described in previous articles. 
The original intention was to provide only elevators, but, 
after three years of service, it was found that elevators 
were too slow for the volume of business to be handled, 
and two ramps, one at each end, were added, at the 
sacrifice of a station yard track. 


Subways for Street Traffic 


Subways carrying Sibley, Jackson and Second streets 
under the tracks were built during 1924 and 1925. The 
subways at Sibley and Jackson streets have columns in 
the center of the streets and at curb lines. Sibley street 
has two 22-ft. roadways and two 16-ft. sidewalks. Jackson 
street has two 18-ft. roadways and two 10-ft. sidewalks. 
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The column spacing in Sibley street is 14—26—26—14; 
in Jackson street 8—22—22—8. The vertical clearance 
for Sibley street is 13 ft. 6 in.; for Jackson street, 12 ft. 
6 in. 

The structures for these two subways are similar, con- 
sisting of reinforced concrete slabs and girders on spirally 
reinforced concrete columns. The sidewalls of the Jack- 
son street subway consist of self-supporting mass retain- 
ing walls. The west sidewall of the Sibley street subway 
is a mass wall, while the other is a two-foot reinforced 
wall, acting as a pier and partition between the street and 
the under-track rooms. The structures are designed for 
Cooper’s class E 60 loading, with 25 per cent impact with 
tracks at an assumed spacing of 14 ft. The Sibley street 
subway is 202 ft. long with skewed portals at each end. 
The Jackson street subway is 93 ft. long with a skewed 
portal at the south end. 

The Sibley street subway was built in four sections dur- 
ing the third, fourth, fifth and sixth periods of work to 
comply with the construction program. The Jackson street 
subway was built in three sections during the third, fourth 
and sixth periods of work. 

Connecting the subways at Sibley and Jackson streets, 
a distance of 254 ft., and extending 162 ft. beyond Jack- 
son street a subway has been built for Second street to 
give access to the Omaha freight depot. This has two 
20-ft. roadways, with a line of columns between them. 





The Waiting Room as Seen from the Concourse 


The sidewalls, slab and columns of the Second street sub- 
way are built of monolithic reinforced concrete, designed 
transversely by the slope-deflection method, with unit 
stresses and loadings the same as in the Sibley street sub- 
way. Longitudinally the steel was proportioned according 
to the rules of the Chicago building code for flat slabs 
with two-way reinforcing. Piles in the footings were 
offset from the center of columns and wall so as to pro- 
duce bending moments equal to and opposite from those 
in the columns and walls. The structure was built dur- 
ing the third and fourth construction periods. 

Another subway under the tracks, leading from Broad- 
way easterly to a teamyard, was constructed during the 
second period of work. The north side is open through- 
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out the whole length; the south side consists of a mass 
wall, supporting the elevated structure. The roadway ~~ 
rows from 35 ft. wide at the Broadway end to 20 ft. 

the east end, where a 3% per cent ramp leads to the sot 
yard. It is paved with an eight-inch reinforced slab. 

All subway structures are waterproofed with four plies 
of asbestos and one of cotton fabric, protected with 1% in. 
of asphalt sand mastic. The roadways in the street sub- 
ways are paved with second-hand granite blocks on a 
six-inch concrete base. They are lighted by 200-watt 
lights spaced about 40 ft. center to center. 

The larger part of the retaining walls in the project 
are of the mass type, 18 in. wide at the top and with a 
batter of 4 in. to the foot on the rear side. Footings are 
five feet six inches thick, with the bottom six feet below the 
surface. The footings were built of 1:3:6 concrete and 
the neatwork of 1: 214: :5 concrete. The walls were poured 
in alternate sections, 30 ft. long, and to date no cracks have 
developed due to settlement or temperature, although con- 
siderable settlement has developed along the north side of 
the team yard, due to subsidence. 
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Use Cellular Retaining Wall 


The retaining wall from the return near Jackson street 
to Minnesota street is built of reinforced concrete cells, 
in 30-ft. sections, with two back stays in each section. 
The height varies from 16 to 27 ft. above the ground. 
This wall is along the river bank, on fill and rip-rap placed 
many years ago. The type was selected because it intro- 
duces the least toe pressure on the footings of all types 
of retaining walls. 


The Track Layout 


The track layout is shown in the drawing. There are 
21 station-yard passenger tracks and five freight tracks. 
All tracks connect through the east throat, with the two 
main connections at this end forming a wye. The through 
tracks all connect through the west throat to the two main 
connections, the Chicago Great Western crossing the yard 
diagonally from one side to the other, to effect a connec- 
tion with a bridge across the Mississippi river. To pro- 
vide against possible interference to traffic due to derail- 
ments, crossovers, pocket traeks and auxiliary leads are 
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so arranged ‘so as to give several routes from any lead 
to any track in the yard. 

Along the north side of the property, east of Broadway, 
a paved team yard was provided for delivering direct from 
baggage and express cars to motor trucks, and for icing 
fruit and fish express cars. The yard has a capacity of 
16, 80-ft. coaches. Tracks 17 to 21, inclusive, are used 
mainly for the transfer of express and mail and for the 
advance loading of cars. Track 20 has a platform on 
each side. These tracks have a capacity of 90, 80-ft. 
coaches. 

All rail used through the new layout is 90-Ib. A. R. A. 
type A open-hearth rail. White oak cross and switch ties 
were used without treatment. Ballast consists of bank 
run gravel and cinders, except on the track structure and 
subways, as considerable settlement will occur and the 
tracks will have to be re-ballasted several times before be- 
coming stable. On the track structure and subways, 
washed gravel and crushed limestone ballast was used. 

With the exception of a few turnouts on curved tracks 
at the east end, where No. 14 frogs were used, all frogs 
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are No. 8 in turnouts and slip switches. There are 83 
turnouts, 42 double slip switches and 11 crossings, one 
with movable frog points. Switches were built according 
to A. R. E. A. Plans 101, 201 and 203, specification F, 
except that rail braces were provided with three spike 
holes. Frogs were built according to A. R. E. A. Plans 
303 and 305, with a four-foot center plate. Slip switches 
were built according to A. R. E. A. Plan 801, with rail- 
bound manganese frogs, A. R. E. A. Plan 603. Crossing 
frogs were built of rail-bound manganese, according to 
A. R. E. A. Plan 765. Switches are non-insulated, as 
no interlocking plant is to be installed. 

During the progress of the work it was necessary to 
make many temporary track connections and shift the old 
tracks to permit new construction. During the work of 
the third, fourth and fifth periods, trains were operated on 
two levels, connected together at the throats at each end. 
This made it necessary to raise these throats under traffic, 
many slip switches being raised 10 ft. or more. During 
the winter of 1924-25 the Chicago Great Western, having 
no connection to the high level at the west end and the 
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DATA 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER TRACKS 21 
. * FREIGHT . -2 
SHORTEST STATION YARD TRACK 800" 
LONGEST . . . 1, 800" 
AGGREGATE LENGTH OF STATION YARD TRACKS 25, 200’ 
TOTAL MILEAGE OF TRACKS 13.16 
SIZE OF HEADHOUSE 150'«300' 
* « WAITING ROOM a 80* 364 
AREA OF SPACE UNDER TRACKS 301, 000" 
BAGGAGE MAIL & EXPRESS ELEVATORS {7 
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low level station yard tracks being abandoned, with the 
exception of a single freight transfer, found it necessary 
to make a switch back movement in order to get to the 
depot. The last low level track was removed in February, 
1925, the Great Western detouring over the South St. 
Paul bridge for 4% days. 

The fourth period fill was practically all made with 
Western standard gage 20-yd. air dump cars. The con- 
tractor furnished 20 of these cars for the work, divided 
into two trains. Material was obtained from property of 
the Great Northern Terminal Railway Company, near 
Mississippi street, about one and one-half miles from the 
depot. ‘The average carload was 21.4 cu. yd., the best day’s 
work being 140 carloads in 10 hours, in spite of having 
to haul over very busy tracks and dump in the yard when 
opportunity offered. During the month of July, 1924, 
80,000 cu. yd. of fill was made. A Jordon spreader was 
used for trimming the dump. A total of 190,300 cu. yd. 
of fill was placed by this method in 1924. 

The same method was used for filling in the sixth 
period, 65,800 cu. yd. of fill being made in 1925. Addi- 
tional filling was furnished in gondola cars to enable 
switches to be laid in the east throat during the summer, 
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connections have been located about 120 ft. apart. Steam 
connections for heating cars are located at the west end of 
the stub tracks, between each pair of tracks at Broadway, 
and at about 250-ft. intervals east of Broadway between 
Tracks 16 and 21. Train lighting outlets, with alternating 
current at 32 and 64 volts, have been located at the west 
ends of stub tracks, between Tracks 16 and 19 near Sibley 
street, and between Tracks 16 and 21, 180 and 430 ft. 
east of Broadway. 

A yard office has been built south of the east throat, but 
north of the freight transfer tracks. It is a wooden-frame 
structure, sheathed with Celotex, finished with cement 
stucco and roofed with red Hawthorne cement tile. As 
it was erected on newly made fill, the ground floor and 
foundation walls were built in the form of a reinforced 
concrete raft. 

The general plans and most of the details of the project 
were developed under the direction of W. C. Armstrong, 
who was chief engineer of the Depot company from Janu- 
ary, 1915, until his death in June, 1923, when construc- 
tion had been carried through the first and second stages. 
He was succeeded by Col. Frederick Mears, who was 
chief engineer until May, 1925, and directed the work 








A Construction View Showing the New High Level Tracks on the Left and the Last Low Level Tracks on the Right 


while the old work, which had been partially raised under 
traffic the previous year, was replaced by new work. Con- 
siderable filling material was obtained from the excavation 
for the south retaining wall. The total volume of fill 
made for the entire job was about 480,000 cu. yd. 

In order that filling operations could be carried out in 
the various periods without interfering with traffic on the 
low level, about 4,000 ft. of timber cribs and 1,000 ft. of 
dry stone wall were built. Cribs were built out of second- 
hand ties from the old yard, old timber from wrecked 
buildings, and new undersized tamarack ties, purchased 
for 50 cents each. The cribs were from 3 to 18 ft. high. 

The Chicago Great Western bridge is a single-track 
structure with a vertical-lift span, 189 ft. long, over the 
navigable ghannel of the river which is near the north 
or Station ‘bank. To provide for the change from the 
old fh, the new level of the tracks in the station it was 
nec Wraise-the-north-end of this bridge about 16 ft., 
a prdject._ which was attended. with considerable difficulty 
on account of the lift span. 

Between each pair of tracks in the station yard, water 
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through the third, fourth and fifth stages. The writer, 
who had been structural engineer and later principal as- 
sistant engineer, has been chief engineer since Col. Mears’ 
resignation. O. L. Hoebel was assistant engineer in 
direct charge of construction from May, 1917, to June, 
1922. W. B. May was assistant engineer in immediate 
charge of construction from April, 1923, to June, 1925, 
since when he has been principal assistant engineer. C. 
P. Bohland was chief inspector from June, 1923, until 
the completion of the work. 

Charles S. Frost of Chicago was the architect for the 
headhouse and the waiting room, for whom the Toltz 
Engineering Company of St. Paul (now Toltz, King & 
Day, Inc.) were consulting engineers, and Neiler, Rich & 
Co. of Chicago were mechanical and electrical engineers. 
Neiler, Rich & Co. were also retained with respect to other 
parts of the project. 

Foley Brothers, Inc., was the general contractor for the 
third and subsequent periods: of the work, with D. A. 
Daly as general superintendent and J. R. Holmes as super- 
intendent on the job. 
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Union-Management Co-operation 


Advocates of this plan on the railways outline its basic 


principles and tell of its advantages 


7 NHE joint meeting of the Taylor Society and the 
Metropolitan Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York on Friday, 

February 5, at which “Union-Management Co-operation 

in the Railway Industry” was discussed, marked the first 

formal presentation of this development under the auspices 
of a scientific body. Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, presided. 

The principles and workings of the plan, as well as its 
advantages, were discussed in greatest detail by Captain 

Otto S. Beyer, Jr., the consulting engineer who developed 

the plan as an advisor to the shop crafts unions. This 

was followed by an address giving organized labor's ap- 
praisal of the plan by Bert M. Jewell, president, Railway 

Employees Department, American Federation of Labor. 

The meeting closed with an appraisal from the standpoint 

of management by Sir Henry Worth Thornton, chairman 

of the board of directors and president, Canadian National 

Railways. Several other organizations co-operated with 

the two above-mentioned societies, including the New York 

Railroad Club, the Management Division of the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers, the New York Chapter 

of the Society of Industrial Engineers, and the New York 

Metropolitan Section of the Taylor Society. Abstracts 

of the more important parts of the addresses follow: 


Technique of Union- 
Management Co-operation 


By Otto S. Beyer, Jr. 


Union-management co-operation in the railroad industry 
must meet seven basic requirements. These are: 

I. Full and cordial recognition of the standard unions 
as the properly accredited agents to represent railroad em- 
ployees with management. 

II. Acceptance by management of the standard unions 
as helpful, necessary and constructive in the conduct of 
the railroad industry. 

III. Development between unions and management of 
written agreements governing wages, working conditions 
and the prompt and orderly adjustment of disputes. 

IV. Systematic co-operation between unions and man- 
agement for improved railroad service and elimination of 
waste. 

V. Stabilization of employment. 

VI. Measuring, visualizing and sharing fairly the gains 
of co-operation. 

VII. Perfection of definite joint union-management 
administrative machinery to promote co-operative effort. 


Necessity for Union Organization 
and Collective Bargaining 


The necessity for the first three requirements arises 
from the fact that before employees can co-operate on a 
collective basis with management, they must be united in 
an organization which can give effect to their collective 
desires and functions. Employees organized under “em- 
ployees’ representation” or “company union” plans have 
had little or no training in overcoming obstacles and do 
not enjoy the support of affiliated workers and organiza- 
tions in other industries. Hence, their organizations lack 
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the capacity, experience, discipline, leadership and power 
of initiative to mobilize the collective faculties of their 
members to co-operate effectively with management. Their 
unwillingness or inability to organize themselves inde- 
pendently and win recognition for their independent or- 
ganizations attests to their basic incapacity to build the 
very foundation upon which co-operative effort must rest. 
Furthermore, without independent leadership, and without 
the assurance that their organizations will safeguard for 
them their share of the gains of co-operation, “company 
union” employees can have no confidence in the “company 
union” type of organization. They cannot be sufficiently 
encouraged and will not feel properly inspired to partici- 
pate enthusiastically in a program of co-operation. 

Collective bargaining has precipitated distinct types of 
local union organizations with business-like ways for car- 
rying on their activities such as holding meetings, electing 
officers, raising funds, extending organization and promot- 
ing education. A well perfected body of rules, regulations, 
laws, traditions and policies has been developed to guide 
the unionized railroad employee in many of his activities. 
All of this has been a spontaneous and sometimes awkward 
growth, not always sensitive to or considerate of require- 
ments of polite society. But it has been very real. 


Limitations of Collective Bargaining 


The ordinary functioning of collective bargaining when 
regarded from the viewpoint of labor’s co-operation with 
management, reveals certain limitations. Its purpose is 
almost entirely defensive or protective as far as both rail- 
road employees and management are concerned. It con- 
cerns itself only indirectly or negatively with the major 
purpose of railroad transportation ; namely, service to the 
public. Its machinery only comes into play when em- 
ployees and management want concessions from one an- 
other or when grievances arise. Over long periods of 
time the machinery of collective bargaining is dormant 
despite its usefulness in settling disputes. This idleness 
might well be considered a serious loss. Its elimination 
provides the best available opportunity for real effective co- 
operation between railroad employees and management. 

This opportunity consists of the widening of the scope 
of collective bargaining from that of a mutually defensive 
arrangement between railroad worker and manager to one 
which is constructive as well. Collective bargaining paves 
the way for employee and officer jointly to consider and 
dispose of matters within their respective provinces which 
affect the welfare of the industry as a whole, as, for ex- 
ample, quality of service, elimination of waste, increased 
production and stabilization of employment. 


Machinery of Co-operation 


It is squarely on the organization and interrelation of 
the shopmen’s unions that the machinery of co-operation is 
based. How this follows becomes clear from a considera- 
tion of the detail construction of this machinery. The 
first form it takes is that of regular joint local meetings 
between the local federated committee. of the organized 
shopmen and a balanced committee of representatives of 
the shop management. The latter representatives are com- 
posed usually of such local officers as superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of shops or master machanic, 


local storekeeper, chiefs in charge of auxiliary depart- 
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ments and foremen in charge of the major shop depart- 
ments. The meetings of these committees are held at 
least every two weeks. 

The next important part of the machinery consists of 
joint system co-operative conferences between the president 
and secretary of the system federation and the general 
chairman of each craft meeting with the head of the rail- 
road’s maintenance of equipment department and his de- 
partment chiefs and assistants and representatives of other 
departments, such as for example the service of supplies 
or stores department. These conferences on major rail- 
road systems are held regularly every three months. Oc- 
casionally in case of emergency, should problems arise 
involving the welfare of the shopmen or the railroad, 
experience has demonstrated the wisdom of convening the 
joint system co-operative conference to consider the situa- 
tions precipitated by such an emergency. 

It is distinctly understood that these co-operative confer- 
ences are not for the consideration of grievances. A par- 
tial list of subjects which it has been customary to con- 
sider at co-operative meetings such as described is as 
follows : 

Job analysis and standardization. 

Improving tools and equipment. 

Proper storage, care and delivery of material. 
Economical use of supplies and material. 
Proper balancing of forces and work in shops. 

6. Coordinating and scheduling of work through shops. 

7. Training apprentices. 

8. Recruiting new employees. 

9. Improving quality of work. 

10. Conditions of shops and shop grounds, especially in re- 
spect to heating, lighting, ventilation and safety. 
11. Securing new business for the railroad. 
12. Securing new work for the shops. 
13. Measuring output. 
14. Stabilizing employment. 


nikon 


The regular union channels either functioning in the 
shop through direct contact between committeemen and 
the men or through the lodge by means of discussion from 
the floor are used in getting matters before the joint 
meetings for consideration. As a result of this procedure 
it will be noted that there is thrown into the conventional 
local lodge gathering a new matter of interest and discus- 
sion, turning chiefly around the job of the man, the way 
he works in the shops, his skill, craftsmanship and per- 
sonal value to his union and the plant, all of which is of 
most intense interest and significance to the great bulk 
of organized workers. 

Typical Problems Met by 
Union-Management Co-operation 

The basic object of union-management co-operation is 
mutual helpfulness. How this attitude manifests itself in 
dealing with difficulties confronting men and management 
will perhaps be best illustrated by considering a few typi- 
cal problems which have been dealt with under union- 
management co-operation. 


I, Improving Conditions of Employment in Respect to 
Safety, Health, Ventilation, Lighting and Sanitation 
Experience has shown that hardly a meeting is held 
at which at least one or more propositions are not dis- 
cussed dealing with safety, sanitation, ventilation, or light- 
ing. The interesting thing about it all is that agreement 
between union and management representatives is effected 
in the great bulk of cases considered and the necessary 
remedies or improvements are made with little delay. 


II. Conserving Materials, Fuel and Supplies 


Railroad employees have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by helping conscientiously in the saving of 
railroad materials and fuel. When their unions and man- 
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agement are engaged in a co-operative program, they have 
the assurance that gains in material conservation will 
help to stabilize employment. It is the function of organ- 
ized union-management co-operation to educate and in- 
terest the employees in material conservation. The ma- 
chinery of co-operation lends itself remarkably well to this 
purpose. 

It provides a new and effective channel for 
correlating in the mind of the average railroad worker 
the importance of saving material and his own personal 
welfare, especially as affecting the security of his job. If 
he does not do all he can to save material he is increasing’ 
the likelihood for furloughs or short-time employment. 

That union railroad workers will readily help to pre- 
vent material wastage has been strikingly demonstrated 
on several railroads where the co-operative program is in 
effect. An example taken from one shop will suffice. The 
‘material shop expense” which is composed of the costs 
of small shop tools such as hand hammers, drills, and 
chisels, and supplies such as machine lubricants, emery, 
waste, and cutting compound was reduced from a monthly 
average of $14.08 per employee to $7.43. 


III. Stabilization of Employment 


Some of the specific steps which have been taken to 
stabilize employment on several railroads will indicate 
what can be done under the auspices of union-manage- 
ment co-operation to guard against unemployment. Briefly 
these steps may be listed as follows: 

(a) Systematic and scientific forecasting of revenues and 
budgeting of expenses. 

(b) Railroad work for railroad shops. 

(c) Clearing house for furloughed employees. 

(d) Flexible hour or mileage pay period. 

(e) Extra boards. 

(f) Special conference between management and system repre- 
sentatives of unions when necessary to curtail expenses to an 
extent affecting employment. 


The necessity for systematic and scientific forecasting of 
revenues and the budgeting of expenses based thereon is 
clearly the very first essential of a sound stabilization pro- 
gram. Railroad work in railroad shops in preference to 
contracting out such work makes available a new source 
of work, especially if the facilities of the railroad permit 
of a certain amount of economical manufacturing, which 
can be done during times when these facilities are not so 
heavily taxed by routine maintenance work. By main- 
taining a clearing house and registry system of furloughed 
employees, making it necessary to ascertain before a va- 
cancy is filled anywhere on the system, whether or not 
a furloughed employee is available for transfer to fill this 
vacancy, helps to save many an employee for the railroad. 
It also helps the furloughed employee. The flexible hour 
or mileage pay permits of adjustments in hours within 
reasonable and jointly agreed upon limits in order to tide 
over declines in income. The provision of extra boards 
at shop and roundhouse points makes available local 
standby forces from which to fill temporary vacancies due 
to absentees or emergency demands for a few additional 
men. Finally the practice of convening the general chair-. 
men or system representatives of the employees affected 
when expense reductions are necessary, advising them of 
the prevailing crisis and its causes, will secure from them 
their advice and co-operation as to how best to apply the 
various alternatives possible in order to effect the desired 
economies. 

That progress in employment stabilization has already 
been achieved by the assistance of union-management co- 
operation is demonstrated by the fact that the annual 
wage income per shop employee on the Baltimore & Ohio 
for the year 1925 has been increased over fifty dollars. 
In some shops of the Canadian National this income has 
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been increased by 10 and more per cent during the last 
year. 
IV. Securing Traffic 


The standard unions are in a unique position to help 
railroad managements in securing traffic. Their ability to 
be of service along this line results from the policy 
adopted by the regular labor movement to actively pro- 
mote the sale and use of union made goods. To this end 
the American Federation of Labor has established the 
Union Label Trades Department. 

In addition to the traffic which comes to a railroad 
through the activities of the standard unions of its em- 
ployees functioning through their various affiliations there 
is another share which comes through the activities of the 
local organization of its employees directly on the ground. 
For example, it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that many individual employees are frequently in a 
position not only to solicit passengers and freight traffic 
for their particular railroad, but can frequently, because 
of special connection or influence, actually direct such 
traffic to their railroad. Again their local unions affiliated 
as they are with other local bodies of workers and other 
organizations, enjoy an influence in their respective com- 
munities and -with the merchants of these communities 
which becomes an asset to the railroad in the securing of 
traffic. 

But perhaps more important than either of the two 
factors just described for stimulating traffic flow to a rail- 
road is the improved service which results from sound 
co-operation. This in the last analysis is the test of the 
railroad traveller and shipper. 

How the good reputation of a railroad management in 
dealing and co-operating with its employees and their 
unions is apt to manifest itself in the traffic secured by 
the railroad as revealed by its gross revenues is shown 
by the following figures. The railroad in question is the 
Baltimore & Ohio whose gross operating revenue is com- 
pared with the gross operating revenue of all the other 
railroads in the Eastern District except the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and within which most of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
traffe originates. 


-Eastern District Baltimore and Ohio 


— 


Gross income Index 





—_ 


_— 
Year Gross income Index 

eer $2,297 968,028 100 $198,622,373 100 

. ee » 257, N2@ RAG 103 200,843,170 110 

on CC 2,734,569,662 119 255,594,435 129 

Se 2,485,085,501 108 224,318,795 113 

1925 1,685,586,128* 111* 151,247,890* 116* 


January to August, inclusive. 


It will be noted that the Baltimore & Ohio's share of 
the traffic increases since 1922, the year of the big shop- 
men’s strike, has consistently been greater than the in- 
creases enjoyed by its competitors. In 1923, for example, 
the increase was 10 per cent greater and in 1924 and 
1925 (January to August inclusive) it was 5 per cent 
greater despite certain adverse conditions affecting coal 
mining along the Baltimore & Ohio. Ever since 1923, 
the year union-management cooperation was first intro- 
duced, the Baltimore & Ohio has increased its gross earn- 
ings by $158 for every $100 increase of all the other 
railroads in its territory. (We cannot reconcile this state- 
ment with figures given in the table-—Editor) 


V. Financial Sharing of the Gains of Co-operating 


increasing wage income through stabilization of em- 
ployment works in a sort of negative way in satisfying 
workers with their part of the co-operative program. In 
the last analysis it is desirable to share the gains of co- 
Operation in a positive way in the form of some increase 
in their wage income. 
Rut from the management’s point of view the problem 
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of sharing the gains of co-operation in this form is, un- 
fortunately, not so simple. All of the usual complications 
of wage adjustments come into play, such as the rates of 
wages paid for similar work by other railroads and in 
other industries, the cost of living, the financial condition 
of the particular railroad in question, of the railway in- 
dustry as a whole, and all industries in general as well 
as the state of the employment market. In the railroad 
industry the situation is still further complicated by public 
regulation of rates. The net result is that hardly any 
railroad management ever sees fit to step far out in front 
of all other managements in increasing wage rates. 

The first step therefore to enable railroad employees to 
share fairly in the gains of production is to recognize the 
productivity or increased output factor in wage negotia- 
tions. In other words, wages should in some measure be 
advanced from time to time as the over-all output of the 
men per man hour or day increases. Consideration should 
also be given to improvements in quality of work done 
and materials saved. 

To devise methods for measuring the gains of co-opera- 
tion not only in the transportation but also in the main- 
tenance and auxiliary departments of a railroad is perhaps 
the most important immediate problem before railroad 
managements and the unions where the co-operative 
program is in effect, or where its establishment is 
contemplated. Two special joint committees composed of 
representatives of management and the shopmen’s unions 
are at work on two of these railroads in an endeavor to 
find a solution for his problem. 


Results of Co-operative Meetings 


On the Baltimore & Ohio alone, since the beginning of 
the co-operative movement in the spring of 1923, over 
14,000 propositions of one kind or another have been 
handled by the representatives of the shopmen and the 
local plant managements at 2180 local union-management 
co-operative meetings held over the entire system. Of 
these 14,000 propositions, over 11,300, or more than 81 
per cent were approved by these conferences and put into 
practice. Only 1208 or 8.5 per cent were dropped as not 
feasible, while 1436 are still under discussion or are being 
held in abeyance, pending the appropriation of funds 
necessary to carry them out. 


Labor’s Appraisal of 
Union-Management Co-operation 


By Bert M. Jewell 
President, Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. of L. 


Permit me to say that in my humble estimation our 
meeting tonight is still more auspicious coming as it does 
on the eve of the consummation of a new era in the rela- 
tionship of employee and managements in the railroad in- 
dustry. The fact that our unions and the executives of 
our railroads have found it possible to agree upon a labor 
policy, to draft a law expressing that policy and to pre- 
sent it to Congress for enactment, is a splendid testi- 
monial to the constructive spirit motivating both union 
men and managements of our great American railroad 
industry. 

I want to emphasize at the very outset that organized 
railroad labor is genuinely and deeply concerned about 
the efficient and economical operation of our railroads, as 
well as their ability to render the best possible service to 
the public. Above all else, does organized railroad labor, 
especially the groups I have the honor to represent, feel 
that its interests are best safeguarded and furthered by 
truly efficient and capable railroad management. For bit- 
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ter experience has taught us only too often that the em- 
ployees are always called upon first to submit to privations 
when management falls down on the job, and it is they 
who suffer most severely. 

[ should like to make another observation. Organized la- 
bor regards railroad management as a trustee. By the very 
nature of its position and function it should and must so 
conduct the affairs of our railroads that the three parties 
concerned with their success, namely the public, labor 
and investor, will share and share fairly and alike in the 
receipts of improved railroad service and economy, as 
meted out to them in the respective coins of their realms. 
If our railroads in the future are to operate successfully, 
enjoy public confidence and secure the hearty co-operation 
of their employees, then railroad management must not 
discriminate in favor of any group at the expense of the 
others. A grave responsibility is imposed upon railroad 
management when it comes to the realization of this ideal. 
I sincerely believe we can do much through co-operation, 
however, to achieve it. 


Growth of the Movement 


As soon as the strike of 1922 was settled, steps were 
taken fo give union-management co-operation a trial. 
Glenwood shops, a large modern locomotive and car re- 
pair plant of the Baltimore & Ohio, located in Pittsburgh, 
was selected in which to develop this technique of co- 
operation. Start was made in January, 1923, after the 
men locally in mass meeting had signified their willing- 
ness to assist whole-heartedly in the proposed demonstra- 
tion. Step by step for approximately a year the details 
of organization for union-management co-operation were 
worked out under the general direction of Mr. Beyer, 
who was retained by us to work with management for 
this purpose. So successful was this original experiment 
at Glenwood that an agreement was subsequently entered 
into between the shopmen’s unions and the managements 
extending the co-operative program to all the shops of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

However, before the Glenwood experiment had gone 
very far, our distinguished guest of the evening, Sir 
Henry Thornton, President of the Great Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System, had learned of the organized 
shopmen’s interest in and activities along co-operative 
lines. 

Suffice it to say that through his quickness to ap- 
preciate the far-reaching possibilities of union-manage- 
ment co-operation, joint steps were agreed upon to 
introduce co-operation on the Canadian National also. 
The developments on the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Canadian National have gone forward almost hand in 
hand. Since the introduction of co-operation on these two 
railroads, the same policy has been adopted by the organ- 
ized shopmen and the managements of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and the Chicago & Northwestern. 

Among the best evidence I can submit of labor’s atti- 
tude towards union-management co-operation is the phe- 
nomenal growth of the movement among the organized 
workers, especially those of the railroad industry, since 
the first demonstration of its possibilities at Glenwood, 
barely three years ago. The experiment actually began 
with 300 men in the plant, whose number was gradually 
increased to 1,000. I believe I am safe in saying that 
250,000 union shopmen in the United States and Canada 
have officially gone on record through action of their re- 
spective conventions endorsing and supporting union- 
management co-operation. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 50,000 are actually working under the co-operative 
policy today, with the prospect of others joining them in 
the not very distant future. 
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Attitude of A. F. L. 


Most of you have learned briefly through newspaper 
reports last October of the official attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the matter of union-manage- 
ment co-operation. The Executive Council of the 
Federation in its report to the convention described 
union-management co-operation and then recommended to 
the convention that: 

“This whole movement be given most serious study and con 
sideration. A number of management experts have recognized 
that the trade union is essential to the most scientific organiza 
tion of industry and have contributed to information on this point, 
as well as promoted discussion and understanding within their 
profession. Many of these experts are men and women imbued 
with a desire to render public service in addition to contributing 
to the development of industry and their profession.” 

The Council then further recommended that “* * the Federation 
keep in touch with such engineers and industrial experts as may 
be helpful in developing the information and the procedure 
necessary to union-management co-operation so that there may be 
reciprocal benefit through exchange of views and information.” 


What the Men Think 


The evidence I have so far submitted to show labor’s 
estimation of co-operation has been chiefly from official 
labor sources. I[t should be interesting therefore to learn 
what the man on the job thinks about it. Three questions 
to elicit his thoughts were propounded to a representative 
gathering of shopmen of the Baltimore & Ohio after the 
program had been in effect a year and a half. Here are 
the questions and the answers: 

“1. Has the installation of the co-operative program 
restricted union activity? The answer was ‘No.’ The 
delegates said the shop committee were functioning as 
before, but with increased success for the workers, and 
consequent improvement in the relationship between 
management and men, 

“2. Under the new program are you compelled to 
work harder—are you more tired when the day’s work 
is done? The answer was another positive ‘No,’ with 
the explanation that as a result of the installation of tools 
for all hands it is less difficult to get the work out on 
time. Many hurried trips in search of tools are avoided, 
worry is lessened, and the workers go home feeling better 
than they formerly did. 

“3. How does the amount of time you are now work- 
ing compare with the amount you worked at similar busi- 
ness periods in former years? The answer was that work 
has been more steady for a greater number of men since 
the new program has prevailed than at any similar period 
in former years.” 

Another aspect of the value attached to co-operation by 
organized railroad employees is their appreciation of the 
remarkable decline in the grievances which tend to arise 
from day to day. I believe I am safe in my judgment 
when I state that minor grievance cases on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, and the Canadian National have been more than 
cut in two, and appeal cases—those which are not settled 
locally on the ground where they originate—have been 
reduced by approximately seventy-five per cent. 

Because we are so in earnest about our part in the 
co-operative program, we have concluded that it is es- 
sential for us to put at the disposal of these railroad 
managements and system federations of shopmen who 
jointly agree to co-operate systematically with one another, 
the services of a man who is, we believe, well qualified 
because of his experience as a mechanic, his training as 
an engineer, his knowledge of railroad management and 
appreciation of its problems, and particularly because of 
his understanding of the labor movement and apprecia- 
tion of the human problems of industry. We have re- 
tained our fellow speaker of the evening, Mr. Beyer, for 
this purpose. 
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Workers’ Education 


Another undertaking of the federated shopmen’s unions 
to better qualify their membership for union-manage- 
ment co-operation lies in the field of workers’ education. 
Together with Brookwood, a resident labor school located 
at Katonah, N. Y., a summer school course has been 
organized for training especially shop committeemen, 
system representatives and union officers in the civics, 
history and economics of the railroad industry. Based 
on this fundamental knowledge the courses which are 
given then lead up to a proper understanding of organ- 
ized labor’s constructive function in the railway industry, 
the responsibilities and place of management, the tech- 
nique of co-operation and the nature of many of the prob- 
lems which confront the industry and its workers. 
Furthermore, in co-operation with the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, we are preparing a series of 
text books on the railroad industry covering it from every 
angle, to be used by classes or organized workers. One 
of these texts will be on co-operative railroading. 


Conclusion 


The development of co-operation between our railroad 
labor unions and management is not a simple task. The 
whole idea of co-operation calls for a new attitude of mind 
on the part of both the men and the managements. Long 
established attitudes of the old kind are not easily eradi- 
cated. Apathy, prejudice and doubt retard progress. 
And where these are overcome, impatience is apt to step 
in and undo what little has already been accomplished. 

Union-management co-operation is not a panacea for 
all our labor ills. It is only a simple step forward. We 
will experience set-backs and disappointments. We ex- 
pect them. Impatience with results, skepticism and fear 
will be long in eradication. Ten years, nay twenty years, 
will be a short time in which to create a sounder, healthier 
and lasting attitude on the part of management towards 
our legitimate unions and of our unions towards manage- 
ment. I firmly believe the cross roads have been reached 
and passed so that we may now count with confidence on 
a progressive improvement in the constructive relation- 
ship between railroad workers and managers. 


Management’s Appraisal of 
Union-Management Co-operation 
By Sir Henry Worth Thornton 


Chairman of the Board of Directors and President, Canadian 
National Railways 


History of capital and labor abounds with wasteful and 
deplorable contests. It has been said of war that it is the 
only game-in which both sides lose. The same comment 
may be made with respect to industrial warfare, for while 
one of the sides may have won the immediate combat, 
scars were left which, festering, disturbed the good rela- 
tionship between employer and employee. 

Happily the time has arrived when the employer is 
prepared to recognize that unions and associations for the 
protection of the employee exist and cannot be eliminated, 
and that collective bargaining is just as essential for the 
welfare of the employee as associations of capital are 
necessary and useful to the investor; consequently the 
problem which today confronts us is how can these two 
essential factors of production be brought to assist one 
another for their mutual welfare, and of this union-man- 
agement co-operation in the railway industry is an ex- 
pression. 

The worker, no less than the capitalist, is an investor. 
The latter invests his money and the former invests his 
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only resource—his labor. The capitalist endeavors to 
make investments which are safe and permanent. The 
same motive actuates the worker; his one and only desire 
is to secure employment which is continuous and which 
will bring to him a sufficient reward to enable him to live 
in comfort and decency and to educate his children as 
self-respecting members of society. In this laudable am- 
bition he wins the good wishes of all, and this seems to be 
the common ground upon which labor and capital can 
meet. 
Problem of Wealth Distribution 


The world as a whole produces enough to ensure every 
individual against hunger, want and misery. In a word, 
the world produces enough to ensure every individual a 
decent and comfortable living. Unfortunately, our scheme 
of distribution does not fully accomplish this and, per- 
haps through no fault of any particular class, there are 
grave inequalities which demand earnest thought and at- 
tention if civilization is to progress. It is along these 
lines that economists are making their greatest strides. 
Most of the difficulties which are experienced arise from 
either nations or individuals reaching for more than that 
to which they are justly entitled. Civilization has not 
thus far solved the problem of wealth distribution any 
more than it has solved the problem of government, for, 
with respect to the latter, the pendulum has swung all the 
way from the oppressions of autocracies to the stupidities 
and inefficiencies of democracies, and we have not yet hit 
upon that form of government which will preserve free- 
dom to the masses under a popular form of government 
and likewise create efficiency and honesty in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Some day we shall perhaps get 
it, but there remains a lot of educational and evolutionary 
work to be accomplished. 

The same is true of our scheme of distribution. The 
present social system replaced worn out feudalism. No 
doubt the day will come when some other scheme will be 
substituted for the system which exists today and which 
involves serious injustices and inequalities. Revolutions, 
such as those which occurred in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century in France and lately have taken place 
in Russia, are social explosions, and when an explosion 
takes place more damage occurs in the rectification of af- 
fairs than is necessary with the result that a good deal of 
useless harm is caused. 


Danger of Revolutionary Explosions 


Social and economic pressure continues until it reaches 
the explosive point, and at this stage the masses revolt, 
with serious consequences ensuing. The burden which 
rests upon right-minded and far-seeing individuals is to 
bring about improvements in the social system which are 
evolutions as distinguished from revolutions. There is no 
material psychological difference between the ruthless capi- 
talist and the explosive Bolshevist. It is only the accident 
of birth which makes either one or the other. It rests 
with the middle and sane third of society to keep the eco- 
nomic ship on an even keel. Unfortunately this sane mid- 
dle third is often inactive and generally inarticulate. This 
is also the class which usually suffers the most from revo- 
lutionary explosion. 

I think we must accept as axiomatic the statement that 
the great majority of workers are fair and reasonable. 
If this is not the case, then we may as well put up our 
shutters and retire from the field with the knowledge that 
further advancement is impossible. 

The capitalist owes certain obligations to labor, which 
have been set forth in previous addresses this evening 
with singular force and lucidity. On the other hand, 
equally so do the labor masses owe a similar obligation to 
the employer. Labor unions are here, and they are here 
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to stay. There is no way in which they can be eliminated. 
From the point of view of the worker capital is equally 
tangible and likewise is here to stay, and since, under the 
conditions which are likely to obtain for a long period of 
years, neither one can get rid of the other, is it not 
reasonable to recognize the fact that we are confronted 
by a condition and not a theory, and work for the mutual 
welfare of both? 
Haunting Fear of Workers 

The haunting fear of every laboring man is the loss 
of his job, often through conditions beyond his control ; 
and if there can be found some scheme which will ensure 
work to willing hands we shall have gone a long way 
towards solving the principal problem of the worker and, 
at the same time, bring tranquil conditions in the indus- 
trial field. I can imagine no more progressive and useful 
step than that which will have for its object this achieve- 
ment. Imagine, if you can, the peace and happiness which 
would illumine the whole industrial field if every worker 
could go to his daily task with the knowledge that his 
employment is secure, his wife and children ensured from 
want, and his wages sufficient to bring to him the power 
to enjoy those essentials and some of the luxuries of life 
which make it worth living. This perhaps paints a Uto- 
pian picture, but it would bring to us that great blessing 
to which even nations aspire, of peace, happiness and 
contentment. 

Union-management co-operation in the railway industry 
seeks to achieve as a primary objective continuity of em- 
ployment, and in the accomplishment of this objective it 
is destined to play a great and useful part. It has already 
been applied to shop work and if successful there, as | 
have no doubt it will be, I can see no reason why it 
should not be equally applied to other industries. 


Clark Opposes Smith Bill 


HE Smith bill providing for regional appointments. 


to the commission was characterized as “an un- 


necessary and an unwise experiment,” which 


would “not add anything to the efficiency -or effec- 
tiveness of the work in connection with the great 
problem of regulation of railroads,’ in a_ letter 
addressed by Edgar E. Clark, for many years a 


member of the commission, to Chairman Watson of the 
Senate committee. Saying his interest in the matter is 
that of a citizen “who desires to see the country governed 
by wholesome law which speaks from the standpoint of 
the welfare of the country and its people as a whole and 
which does not unnecessarily or improperly create section- 
alism with the attendant rivalries and friction,” and that 
he is also “prompted by the natural interest which one 
would feel in proposed legislation upon the subject which 
he has studied with some care, and in connection with 
which he has had some considerable experience.” Mr. 
Clark said in part: 

The Commission is a non-partisan body which is clothed with 
administrative, quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers. The 
law creating the commission and conferring these powers recog- 
nizes no divisions or sections of the country. It assumes regula- 
tion by a body selected from the whole people to exercise its 
powers in the interests of the whole people. No commissioner 
can properly perform the duties of his office if he permits himself 
to be influenced in the slightest degree by questions of locality or 
section. 

The bill proposes a plan for selection of commissioners which, 
so far as I know, has no precedent except in connection with the 
selection of members of the U. S. Shipping Board. The func- 
tions of the commission and of the Shipping Board differ widely. 
I would not intimate that the regional selection of members of the 
Shipping Board has been the direct cause of difficulties which 
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have been encountered by that board in the performance of its 
duties, but it is certain that that manner of selection has not insured 
the highest degree of efficiency or of harmony. 

The quasi-judicial duties cast upon the commission seem to me 
to demand that there shall be as much freedom in the selection 
of members of the commission as there is in selection of justices 
of the United States Supreme Court and of federal judges. I 
think it eminently proper that in selecting appointees for mem- 
bership on the commission, the Executive should give due and 
proper consideration to a geographical distribution of the appoint- 
ments, but I do not think that he should be bound by a hard and 
fast rule recognizing only geographical lines. It might easily be 
that such a rule would prevent the selection of a man who stood 
above all others as a desirable selection. It would not reduce the 
possibilities of unwise or unfortunate selection. 

The law contemplates, and wisely, that the commission will be, 
as it is, one body chosen from all the people and from the whole 
country and each member a representative of the whole people and 
the whole country. It can not be hoped that the work of the 
commission will be improved if the manner of selection of com- 
missioners be changed as proposed and the commission is accord- 
ingly eventually composed of six pairs of commissioners, each 
pair selected from a defined group of states and recognized as 
“representatives” of their respective groups. We may well in- 
quire whether the tendency under such a plan will be to broaden 
or to circumscribe the horizon of interest in the transportation 
problem, which is distinctly national. 

The larger systems of railroad are not confined to particular 
states or groups of states. The people who are served by the 
railroads of any particular state or group of states have an interest 
in railroad transportation which extends far beyond the borders 
of the state or the group. 

That basis is stated to be to give the various sections of the 
United States representation upon the commission “in some degree 
commensurate with the extent and value of and the public interest 
in the railroad properties in such sections.” It is obvious that a 
group, no matter how small, would under the proposed plan have 
representation upon the commission “in some degree” commen- 
surate with the extent and value of and the public interest in the 
railroad properties in such section. It is, however, difficult to 
define the extent or the limits of “some degree.” 

Who knows what the term “public interest” in the railroads as 
used in this bill means? How is it to be appraised? How is 
it to be measured for purposes of distribution among the groups 
proposed or among any other groups? The value of the railroad 
properties must have some fairly close relation to the mileage of 
the properties. The public interest, if it be divided up in sections, 
must have some relation to the number of people who make up 
the public in the several groups. [ have, therefore, consulted 
official figures to see how the proposed distribution among the 
several groups would work out, with the following results. 

The proposed New England group, composed of the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, would have a population of 7,400,909 and a rail- 
road mileage of 7,847 miles. 

The Middle Atlantic States group consisting of the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
and the District of Columbia, would have a population of 30,130,- 
823 and a railroad mileage of 32,807 miles. 

The Lake group, consisting of the states of Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska, would have a population of 
28,260,398 and a railroad mileage of 87,193 miles. 

The South Atlantic group, consisting of the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky, would have a population of 14,296,667 and 
a railroad mileage of 34,101 miles. 

The Gulf Group, consisting of the states of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Tennessee, and New 
Mexico, would have a population of 17,079,251 and a railroad 
mileage of 49,279 miles. 

The Mountain group, consisting of the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Utah would have a population of 8,542,622 
and a railroad mileage of 38,969 miles. 

The unequal representation that would be produced by this 
measure is obvious from the above figures, whether we consider 
it from the standpoint of population or of railroad mileage, or 
a combination of both. 

I have not undertaken to work up the figures showing the miles 
of track in the several groups but it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge to all who are at all informed on the subject as to where the 
preponderant portion of second, third and other multiple main- 
line tracks exists. 

I trust that approval will not be given to this or any similar 
proposal. The commission should be composed of men who are 
competent, capable, industrious and of judicial temperament and 
when a vacancy occurs the best man available should be selected 
whether he happens to come from Dan or from Beersheba. 
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Mountain Type Locomotive Built for the Texas & Pacific by the American Locomotive Company 





4-8-2 Type Locomotives tor the 
Texas & Pacific 


Rugged design to secure low maintenance—Develops 
tractive force of 63,700 1b. with booster 


HE American Locomotive Company has recently 
delivered five 4-8-2 type locomotives to the Texas 

& Pacific for use in heavy main line passenger 
service. These locomotives were purchased to replace in 
this service a number of 4-6-2 type locomotives procured 
from the same company in March, 1923. As shown in 
the table, the 4-6-2 type locomotives develop a rated trac- 
tive force, with the booster, of 49,800 Ib., as compared to 
63,700 Ib. for the 4-8-2 type, and are equipped with prac- 
tically the same accessories designed to give increased 
capacity, as the latter, except syphons. Both types of 
locomotives have 73-in. diameter drivers and are equipped 


was obtained by the use of a boiler having ample propor- 
tions, a firebox of ample heating surface and volume, 
together with a feedwater heater and superheater. 

The locomotives are of rugged design, the various 
accessories being located to provide a large degree of 
accessibility with the object of procuring low maintenance. 
They are equipped with cast steel cylinders, which affects 
a reduction in weight of about 2,500 Ib. Referring to 
the elevation drawing, and the photograph of the Texas 
& Pacific 4-8-2 type locomotive, the reader will note that 
the designers have utilized the location of the cross-com- 
pound air compressors under the Elesco feedwater heater 
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Pacific Type Locomotives Which Formerly Handled the Service for Which the New Mountain Type Locomotives Were 
Designed 


to burn oil. The total weight of the 4-8-2 type locomo- 
tives is 360,500 Ib., of which 245,500 Ib. is carried on 
the drivers, 54,500. Ib. on the trailing truck and 60,500 Ib. 
on the engine truck. A comparison of these weights with 
those of the 4-6-2 type, as well as other important dimen- 
sions, weights and proportions, is given in the table. 

In many respects the problems presented to the 
designers in the construction of the 4-8-2 type locomotives 
for the Texas & Pacific were the same as those contained 
in the design of the locomotives of the same wheel 
arrangement for the New York Central, which were de- 
scribed in the January 30, 1926, issue of the Railway Age. 
The requirements of the traffic for which these locomo- 
tives were purchased by the Texas & Pacific also took a 
locomotive that would maintain sustained tractive force 
at speeds. The required maximum sustained horsepower 
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at the front of the smoke box to obtain a satisfactory dis- 
tribution of the weight of the engine over the wheel base. 

The cylinders are 27 in. in diameter by 30: in. stroke. 
They are fitted with Hunt-Spiller gun iron bushings. 
The exhaust steam is carried from extension valve cham- 
ber heads through cast pipes which are bolted to, openings 
on the front and back faces of the saddle casting, from 
whence the exhaust steam is carried inward and upward 
through cored passages to the exhaust nozzle base at the 
top of the saddle. The valves are of the piston type, 14 
in. in diameter and have a maximum travel of 7% in. 
They are actuated by a Walschaert valve gear. These 
locomotives are equipped with a single exhaust pipe 
having a 63@-in. nozzle. 

The four pairs of drivers are driven by articulated 
main rods, driving on the second and third crank pins. 
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Side rods distribute the load from the second pair forward 
to the first, and to the rear from the third to the fourth. 
The forward driving axle is fitted with Franklin lateral 
motion driving boxes designed to provide a total lateral 
movement of 1% in. 

The boiler is equipped with two Nicolson thermic 
syphons, which provide an additional evaporating surface 
of 70 sq. ft., and with a type A superheater. The total 
evaporating surface of the boiler is 3,768 sq. ft. which, 
including the total superheating surface of 1,110 sq. ft., 
makes a total combined evaporative and superheating 





CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS OF TEXAS 
& Pactric 4-8-2 Type anp 4-6-2 Type LocoMorives 





Type of locomotive.......... + 4-8-2 4-6-2 
DN oc cccccdoececesceuce -»Texas & Pacific Texas & Pacific 
Oe eer «American Loco. Co. American Loco. Co 
GE. cccceneesnecbguseatent Passenger Passenger 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke..27 in. by 30 in. 26 in. by 28 in. 
Valve BURT, CIPG. ccccccecsectec Walschaert Walschaert 
Valves, piston type, size....... ‘4 in. 14 in. 
Weights in working order: 
Ce GR ce cccscccccscens MAR DR 187,000 Ib. 
Cee BE WR. cc cccccrcccs 60,500 Ib. 51,000 Ib. 
On trailing truck 54,500 Ib. 57,000 Ib. 
Total engine ....... 360,500 Ib. 295,000 Ib. 
errs,  . 3 178,000 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
DE cc ptidendnntdnens<teane ae 13 ft. 
Total engine............+.+0 43 ft. 3 in. 34 ft. 8 in. 
Total engine and tender...... 84 ft. 71 ft. 4% in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
DORN co cccccedccseccceses -73 in. 73 in. 
Front truck......eeeeeeeee036 in. 33 in. 
Trailing truck. ....ccecsee occ Sl in. 51 in. 
Boiler: 
Te . cpccehenedesenrctaene - Conical Conical 
Steam pressure..........+. --210 Ib. 185 Ib. 
UME seccdncceccesseneees 2 Oil Oil 
Diameter, first ring, "inside. ee78 in. 73 -in. 
Firebox, length and width....120'% in. by 96% in. 114% in. by 75% in. 
Combustion chamber length...72% in. 
Flues, number and diameter. .43—5™% in. 34—5% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter..175—2% in. 242—2 in 
Length over tube sheets...... 20 ft. 6 in. 20 fi. 6 in 
Grete OPEB. cc cccccccccccses -80.3 sq. ft. 59.8 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: : 
Firebox and comb. chamber. - 334 sq. ft. 209 sq. ft. 
De cagusedenecsdes auee kone 2,102 sq. ft. 2,586 sq. ft. 
SE eee 1,262 sq. ft. 976 sq. ft. 
ROMS gc cecsncsesnccecess 70 sq. ft. 
Total evaporative...........+ - 3,768 sq. ft. 3,771 sq. ft. 
Superhenting ..ccccccccccccce 1,110 sq. ft. 834 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and super- 
RONIND ccccvedescescccsccs 4,878 sq. ft. 4,605 sq. ft. 
Special equipment: 
Seperhester 2... ccccscccesecss Type A Type A 
Feedwater heater...........+. Slesco Elesco 
BOUND oc cccccscoseccescess Nicholson 
BG vc cccsdcccecececcesse *ranklin Franklin 
Tender: 
DN ctisubenkvivcdsonncsne’ Water le Water leg 
Water Capacity..ceceees-seeee '2,000 gals 9,000 gals. 
Fuel capacity. ...scccccscece - 5,000 gals 3,200 gals. 
General data estimated: 
Rated tractive force, 85 per 
GHD i 0000000p56etenesecees 53,500 Ib. 40,800 Ib. 
Rated tractive force, with boos- 
OF ccccewoceccoscoesecooces 63,700 Ib. 49,800 Ib. 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total 
weight engine, per cent...... 68.2 63.4 
Weight on drivers + tractive 
SUD 50.05 605050660666 cence 4.6 4.58 
Boiler proportions: . 
Tractive force + comb. heat. 
SUPENED o ccncoccccccocseses 14.2 11.01 
Tractive force x " dia. drivers 
+ comb. heat. surface...... 1035 804 





surface of 4,878 sq. ft. The inside diameter of the first 
ring of the boiler is 78 in. The Chambers front end 
throttle is located between the superheater header and the 
branch pipes ahead of the smoke stack. Superheated 
steam is used for the whistle which is located well forward 
on the boiler alongside of the bell. This location of the 
whistle, together with the use of superheated steam, pro- 
tects the occupants of the cab from the unpleasantness 
of having the whistle at close range, increases the effect 
of the whistle as a warning, and increases the volume 
and sharpness of the tone. 

The firebox is 120% in. by 96% in. and has a grate 
area of 80.3 sq. ft. It is fitted for oil-burning service. 
The locomotive is designed, however, for possible later 
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conversion to lignite burning service which accounts for 
its relatively large grate area. 

This locomotive is equipped with a 12-wheel tender, 
having a Commonwealth cast steel frame and six-wheel 
trucks, equipped with clasp brakes. The tank is of the 
water-leg type having a capacity of 12,000 gal. of water 
and 5,000 gal. of fuel oil. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
January 30 amounted to 925,263 cars, an increase 
of 27,895 cars over that for the corresponding 

week of last year, after two weeks in which this year’s 
loading was less than that of last year. The total for the 
week, however, was 4,360 cars below that for 1924. 
Increases over last year were shown in all districts except 
the Northwestern and Central Western, and in coke, ore, 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight, while decreases 
were shown in grain and grain products, livestock, coal 
and forest products. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway..Associa- 
tion, follows:' > 





REVENUE FreIcGHtT Car Loaptnc—Werk Enrep January 30, 1926 
Districts 1926 1925 1924 
eS ee ae, ae ee 209,485 201,427 228,535 
BO ES eT ep rr eee Per 181,579 177,520 187,247 
BS ee eee ne 56,014 48,082 40,698 
EEO nee pee ee 152,206 140,872 144,076 
EE Fahd ie cus. ant me OMAN 113,856 118,317 123,590 
Ct CE ices ccesesenvdenced 144,740 145.429 143,056 
ERR ee 67,383 65,721 62,421 
Total Western districts.............. 325,979 329,467 329,067 
EE Se Pi rriavude cediah«onals 925,263 897, 368 929,623 
Commodities 

Grain and grain products............ 45,192 47,880 53,611 
Re ME 044405 Kash eee basin wes ‘ 34,032 33,242 
SE Ran chaewdseedausconckkeueunaeea 193,300 198,890 
CA weshccuidheek Giiheecenkew one 13,310 12.572 
— products 75,587 80,808 

Ralaaiin bra maiko bards ieee alae 8,885 9,506 
Mase. L.C.L. 232,326 236,162 
Miscellaneous 292,048 304,832 
Tanuary 897,368 929,623 
January 23 924,291 891,481 
January 16 934,022 894,851 
Sr ee ree 934,170 872,023 
PD SE Guides veh cepenaasdebaedce 9 767,098 706,292 
Cumulative total. five weeks......... 4, 432, 010 4, 456, 949 4,294,270 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 30 totalled 53,361 cars, or 830 cars 
less than the previous week but 1,703 cars heavier than 
in the same week last year. In the Western division grain 
fell off 782 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 





to date 
Jan. 30, ay 23. Jan. 31, 31, 

Commodities 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products. . 6,387 7,651 6,850 34,174 26,021 
ay =e yererr 1,731 2,252 2,207 8,603 10,122 
St sisavirtvntaaenaens 5,293 5,024 5,535 22,409 23,622 
beh dee aha bo ae 471 383 283 1,758 1,249 
Dt iencueans¢eeceen 3,123 3,074 2,880 11,356 10,762 
errr 4,276 3,985 4,590 15,374 16,153 
Pulp and paper.......... 2,686 2,629 1,990 10,588 8,109 
Other forest products.... 3,919 3,244 3,553 13,012 11,943 
TE. punaaamieccaawnehs oo 1,34 1,448 1,100 5,590 4,639 
Merchendiee, Ea Ge Bx 13,956 14, 307 13,266 55,987 53,257 
Miscellaneous ........... 10,171 10,194 9,404 40,053 38,474 

Total cars loaded....... 53,361 54,191 51,658 218,904 204,351 

Total cars received from 

connections ......... 35,036 36,160 39,610 134,309 137,595 


NewspaPer Reports that the Southern Pacific of Mexico is to 
be merged with the National Railways of Mexico have been denied 
by President William Sproule of the Southern Pacific, who said 
that the report probably originated in the fact that the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico is completing arrangements to use the line of 
the National Railways from Guadallajara into Mexico City. 
























Existing 


Construction of overhead 


Signal Bridges Have Been Used as Catenary Supports, Between Homewood, Iil., and Richton 


Illinois Central Electrification Progress 








distribution system is now 


well under way 


HE overhead distribution system for part of the 
territory included in the electrification program of 
the Illinois Central is already completed and the 
remainder of the work is being pushed rapidly. That por- 
tion of the main line program between 115th street and 
Richton, Ill., consisting of two main tracks, is nearly all 
completed, and in addition a substantial percentage of the 
catenary system on the Blue Island and South Chicago 

















Catenary Hanger and Contact Wire Supporting Clamp. These 
Fittings Are Made of Bronze Except for the Hanger 
Rod Which Is Hard Drawn Copper 


branches is finished. Traction power supply, as reported 
previously in these columns, will be at 1,500 volts d.c. 
from seven substations adjacent to the right-of-way, which 
are, in turn, fed directly from generating stations of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company or the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, through whom the Edison 
Company is supplying power outside of the city limits of 
Chicago. 

Without additional feeders the catenary system is so 
designed that it will in itself provide the necessary current 
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carrying capacity. The catenary system over each main 
track comprises a composite copper and copper-clad steel 
main messenger of high tensile strength, a hard-drawn 
copper auxiliary messenger and two cadmium bronze or 
copper grooved contact wires. The latter are normally 

















Where Signals Are Required, Combined Catenary and Signal 
Bridges Are Being Installed, Except Between Home- 
wood, IIl., and Richton, Where Existing Signal 
Bridges Have Been Utilized 


22 ft. above the top of the rail south of 43rd street and 
will be 18% ft. above the top of the rail north of 43rd 
street. In the heavy traffic section north of 67th street, 
No. 3/0 A.W.G. bronze contact wires will be used to 
obtain the best wearing qualities, while on the remainder 
of the main line and on the South Chicago and Blue 
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Island branches No. 4/0 copper contact wires are being 
used. Throughout the life of the contact wires the 
average conductivity over each track will be approximately 
equivalent to 790,000 circular mils of copper. Non-fer- 
rous hangers and fittings are used exclusively. These 
hangers are all furnished on the job, cut exactly to the 
correct length. 


Construction Progresses Rapidly 
With Work Train Equipment 


Work trains of several cars each are being used for 
the stringing of all overhead wires and for clipping-in 
and steady-bracing all of the overhead system. Special 
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Outline Map of the District Included in the Illinois Central 
Chicago Terminal Improvement 


platforms adjustable as to elevation have been built on 
flat cars to accommodate the necessary number of men 
to carry out most economically the clipping-in process. 
A reel car, tool car and required number of supply cars 
make up the remainder of the work train used by the 
contractor. The main messenger is the first wire to be 
strung over a section of track from the work train. In 
doing this the greatest part of the slack is taken up by 
the train itself, but the final tension for each reel length 
is obtained from a hand winch operated by two men on 
the train. They are able to read the tension directly from 
a spring scale, which, with the assistance of a very care- 
fully prepared temperature tension chart, enables them to 
secure the proper tension accurately. To facilitate the 
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operation of pulling the messenger and contact wires, 
pulleys are temporarily suspended from the insulators. 
One reel of cable is pulled up and anchored temporarily 
before any splice is made in messengers. On straight 
track this arrangement enables the stringing of about two 
to four miles of main messenger in a day with a gang 
of eight linemen. 

The next step in work train operation is the suspension 
of the hangers from the messenger. This is facilitated 
greatly by the tagging of hangers for each individual 
span. Following this operation the auxiliary messenger 
and double contact wires are strung together because it 
is just as easy to pull up three wires at a time as it is to 
handle them one at a time. Proper tension in the 
auxiliary messenger and contact wires is secured prior to 
clipping-in .the hangers and fittings. Each wire of the 
double contact wire system is alternately clipped to the 
auxiliary messenger, making an extremely flexible over- 
head contact system, capable of making good contact with 
motor car pantographs with no visible sparking. String- 























Type of Single Column With Double Brackets Used in Double 

Track Territory South of Kensington (115th Street) Catenary 

Span Has Been Completed on Southbound Track, While That 
Over Northbound Track Is Not Yet Clipped In 


ing of auxiliary messenger and contact wires is made at 
about the same rate as the erection of the main messenger, 
averaging about two to four miles a day. After the 
clipping-in work is finished on a section of catenary the 
next step is the tying-in of the wires with the steady- 
bracing to effect correct alignment. 


Catenary Structures Also Carry 
A. C. Distribution System 


To feed the miscellaneous lighting and power load on 
the railroad right-of-way, 3-phase, 4-wire, 4,000/2,300 
distribution lines are being installed on the catenary 
structures. There will be duplicate lines of this type north 
of 69th street, but initially a single line only is being 
installed in the territory south of 69th street to the end 
of the electrified zone at Richton. Plans provide a future 
additional distribution line between 69th street and 
Harvey, the proposed point of steam-electric change-over 
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for through passenger and freight electrification. In 
addition to the 3-phase lines there are duplicate single- 
phase, 2,300-volt signal power lines installed on the same 
catenary structures. These lines will be sectionalized at 
each substation and connected to the power company’s 
12,000-volt, 3-phase system through transformers. 

Distribution transformers are installed in duplicate at 
signal locations, such that in the event of a power failure 
on the line used normally the signal load will be trans- 
ferred automatically to the auxiliary line to insure con- 
tinuity of signal service and non-interruption to traffic. 
All signal distribution lines will be served from the seven 
traction substations erected by the power company 
adjacent to the right-of-way, and in addition from sources 
of a.c. power at three other points. For a large part of 
the mileage the signal control cables are also carried on 
the catenary supports. On the South Chicago and Blue 
Island branches the overhead system will also carry the 
telephone cables. 

For the entire project a total of 1,200 concrete founda- 
tions will be required for the steel overhead structures, 
each containing about 7% cubic yards of concrete. These 
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Change in Signaling System 

The electrification of the suburban zone makes neces 
sary the replacement of the d.c. automatic signals with a 
60-cycle alternating current system. Principally it 
amounts to a change in track circuits, for the color-lighi 
signals which are now in use will continue to remain in 
service. 

Between Homewood and Richton the signals are 
mounted on existing signal bridges, and on the South 
Chicago line are attached to the catenary columns, but 
on the main line north of Homewood they are suspended 
from combined signal and catenary structures. 

Studies were made of car, engine, roadway and signal 
equipment and of train operating characteristics in order 
that the signals- might be located to provide maximum 
carrying capacity. As an indication of the thoroughness 
with which this work was undertaken it should be stated 
that these elements included profile and alignment of the 
right-of-way, station locations, accelerating and braking 
rates, and the normal and maximum attainable speeds 
on various grades for all types of equipment to be oper- 
ated as well as the visibility of the signals, the time 
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Contractor’s Work Train Equipment Used for Overhead Construction—The Auxiliary Messenger and Double Contact Wires 
Are Being Strung Together 


foundations are already installed on the main line, from 
23rd street south as well as on the South Chicago and 


Blue Island lines. 

Overhead steel supports for the catenary system are 
spaced approximately 300 ft. apart. Single columns with 
double brackets extending out over the tracks are being 
used south of 115th street, provision being made for the 
addition of trusses and columns for the future electrifica- 
tion of freight and through passenger service to the pro- 
posed locomotive change-over at Harvey. 

At locations south of 115th street (Kensington) where 
signals are required, combined catenary and_ signal 
bridges with built-up columns and trusses are being in- 
stalled. 

North of Kensington, structures of built-up 
umns and trusses are being installed which will ulti- 
mately span the entire right-of-way, 200 ft. in width. 
With the exception of a few locations where work has 
been delayed because of track rearrangement, practically 
all catenary structures for the initial electrification were 
completed south of 3lst street at the beginning of this 
year. 


col- 


required to change from one aspect to another, the com- 
prehensiveness and comparative simplicity of the scheme 
of aspects displayed by the signals and the indications 
they convey. 


Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEES IN Every CouNTy was one ot 
the ideals set up for itself by the Baltimore & Ohio managemen: 
a couple of years ago; and at last accounts such committees had 
actually been organized in 158 counties. These committees, meet- 
ing whenever practicable with such gatherings of citizens as could 
be arranged, have produced satisfactory results in many directions 
During the past few months these committees have combined their 
operations, in certain districts, holding what are called divisional 
meetings participated in by all of the county committees 
on a division. Such a meeting was held at Washington, Ind., in 
December, with an attendance of nearly 100, including the railroad 


meetings ; 


representatives, business men, lawyers, doctors and others; another 
at Dayton, Ohio, had an attendance of 53 and one at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, with an attendance of 73. At Willard, Ohio, on Friday, 
next, there will be a meeting representing three divisions, the 
Akron, the Newark and the Chicago divisions. 












OMMISSIONER HENRY C. HALL of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission continued his tes- 
timony before the Senate committee on interstate 

commerce on February 6 on the Cummins bill to amend 
the consolidation provisions of the transportation act, con- 
tending that the railroads need neither compulsion nor 
incentive to make important progress toward combining 
into larger systems. The railways are waiting for a chance 
to go ahead, he said, but are held back by the provisions 
of the present law, which Senator Cummins proposes to 
amend, but he criticized numerous provisions of the bill 
and particularly the proposed use of recapture as an in- 
centive to consolidation, saying he deprecated “any hot- 
house growth, any forcing process.” He also suggested 
that if any definite period is to be allowed for voluntary 
consolidations before the commission is required to pro- 
mulgate a complete plan, it be made five years instead of 
three, but he suggested that the objects sought could be 
accomplished by very simple legislation, such as was pro- 
posed by the commission in 1919. 

Mr. Hall found so many points on which to suggest 
changes in the Cummins bill, especially in the provisions 
relating to procedure and administration, that the senator 
indicated considerable resentment, and said he would try 
to show later that the author of the bill was “not so un- 
intelligent or so ignorant” as he had been made to seem 
to be. Hearings on the bill are to be resumed on Febru- 
ary 16, when testimony presenting the views of the rail- 
ways will be given by Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of 
the Association of Railway Executives, to be followed by 
A. H. Harris, vice-president of the New York Central. 
An abstract of Mr. Hall’s statement, omitting many of 
his detail references, follows : 


Commissioner Hall’s Comments on S. 1870 


At previous hearings on this bill the chairman of the com- 
mission has laid before you a substitute bill offered by a ma- 
jority of the commission and has voiced the views of that 
majority supporting the substitute. Your attention has been 
invited, also, to features of the existing statute, providing for 
consolidation in one form, in compliance with one plan, embrac- 
ing the railway properties of the continental United States, adoption 
and promulgation of which is made a prerequisite to action by 
the carriers or by us to effect consolidation under the statute; 
and to the one loophole left in paragraph (2) of section 5 pro- 
viding for acquisition of control of carriers by other carriers 
under lease, by purchase of stock or in other manner “not in- 
volving the consolidation of such carriers into a single system 
for ownership and operation.” Such acquisition of control, to 
the extent indicated by the commission, may now be authorized 
by it upon application and after hearing, if deemed by it to be 
in the public interest . . but progress in the consolidation 
contemplated by other paragraphs of section 5 has been arrested 
pending promulgation of the “complete” plan, as it is characterized 
in paragraph (6) (a). 

Your attention has been invited to the important improvements 
in the existing statutory provisions for consolidation which con- 
stitute the great merit of the bill now before you, and, as the 
foundation for that bill is laid in the new paragraph (4), con- 
taining, as its author says, the heart of the bill, this paragraph 
has been discussed at some length, but without attempt as yet 
to offer a substitute wording. 

It will be appreciated that every word of this bill, if it should 

enacted, may have to be weighed, and every phrase or 
sentence analyzed and looked at from many angles, by those who 
may seek to avail themselves of the act, or must apply and 
nforce its provisions. Its importance fully warrants the most 
careful scrutiny at this formative stage, before it becomes law, 
in order that it may contain the essential, eschew the non-essential, 





Proposed Consolidation Law Changes 


Commissioner Hall urges 
roads a 
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simple legislation to give 
chance 


and lay out a safe path, plainly marked, along which carriers 
may proceed toward the end desired by all of us of furnishing 
to the people of the United States an adequate transportation 
service in the fullest measure humanly possible. 

Paragraphs (5) to (18), read together, provide for consolida- 
tion of carriers, unification of carrier properties, or unification 
of control, in any one or more of the various forms indicated, 
prior to the promulgation of any plan, upon compliance with 
the provisions here set forth, and approval by the commission 
subject to such terms, conditions and methods as it may pre- 
scribe. They thus collectively constitute a vast improvement upon 
the existing law and one of the great virtues of this bill. .... 

The next three paragraphs deal with the deferred plan of 
consolidation. 

Paragraph (19) names a period of three years after enactment 
of this bill. For reasons previously indicated five years would 
seem preferable. At the close of either period applications would 
probably be pending, perhaps many of them, but the commission 
is directed to take account only of the extent to which systems 
shall have been “completely provided for” in its orders. The 
carriers whose applications were then pending might well be 
taken into account also. Express provision should be made 
that the plan can be adopted and promulgated in chapters or in- 
stalments, each covering systems which interlace, and that terminal 
situations may be dealt with in succeeding chapters, if that proves 
desirable. 

The provision for modification of the plan after adoption is 
important. The prohibition against disruption seems to put sys- 
tems which may grow up under this act on a different footing from 
systems which now exist. They should be treated alike. It is 
not clear how boards of directors and holders of voting securities 
can grant consent to such a feature of the plan before its adoption. 

In paragraph (20) the principles should be restated in con- 
formity with such restatement as may be made in paragraph 
(4), previously discussed. 

Paragraph (21), read in connection with the two preceding 
paragraphs, is a great improvement upon the existing statute. 
It may well be that various carriers, terminal or other, can better 
serve the public independently than as components of a system. 

By paragraph (22), as I read it, carriers may not consolidate 
under state laws after enactment of this bill, thus effecting one 
of the ends sought by the commission’s bill, as expounded by 
its chairman. Others place a different interpretation upon this 
paragraph. Its meaning and effect should be made clear. My 
own view is that since consolidation or unification into a limited 
number of systems is recognized as tending to promote adequacy 
of transportation service, and as the existing systems have 
grown up during a long period of development under the state 
and federal laws in effect at the time, no sufficient reason appears 
for declaring unlawful henceforth what has heretofore been law- 
ful. I do not know that this view is shared.by any other member 
of the commission. 


Acquisition of Securities 


Paragraphs (23) to (28), inclusive, provide for the acquisition 
of voting securities issued by carriers, as defined in paragraph 
(30) (b), or of railway properties or of rights or interests 
therein, by exercise of the power of eminent domain as conferred 
and regulated by these paragraphs, to which reference is made 
in paragraphs (15) and (17), already considered. It is not my 
purpose to discuss the power of Congress to enact what is here 
proposed. The railway property of a common carrier is private 
property devoted to public use and, as such, subject to regulation. 
The power to take the private property of one common carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce and make it the private property 
of another common carrier so engaged, the property under the 
ownership of either being at all times devoted to public use and, 
as such, subject to regulation, is one thing. Shares of stock 
and other securities issued by a common carrier are the private 
property of the holder and are not devoted to public use. The 
power to take this private property from one holder and make 
it the private property of another holder, the property itself being 
at no time devoted to public use in the hands. of either holder, 
is quite another thing 

Without attempting to analyze the authorities relied upon in 
support of such taking under eminent domain as is here con- 
templated, and conceding for the purpose of this discussion, but 
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only for that purpose, the power of Congress, your attention 
is invitéd to the propriety and wisdom of these provisions which 
call for the most careful study. 

I venture to suggest that the provisions of this bill with respect 
to condemnation are not of a nature to encourage the investment 
of fresh capital in the shares or obligations of common carriers 
by railroad and to that extent will not further attainment of 
one of the important ends to be sought by consolidation of carriers 
into strong and well-matched systems. 

Commissioner Lewis suggests that paragraph (30) and each 
succeeding paragraph of section 5 should become paragraphs (31) 
et seq. and that a new paragraph (30) should be inserted, the 
text of which I now lay before you. 


(30) The par value of the stocks, bonds, notes or other evidence of 
interest in or indebtedness of a corporation formed by a consolidation or 
unification under the provisions of this section shall not exceed the par 
value of such securities of the corporations consolidated or unified; nor shall 
the par value of the bonds, notes or other evidence of indebtedness of a 
corporation formed by such a consolidation or unification exceed twice the 
amount of the capital stock actually paid in; provided that the commission 
shall have authority to reduce the aggregate of securities to be issued below 
the aggregate of the securities of the corporations consolidated or unified, 
and/or to grant relief in its discretion from the provisions of this paragraph 
such relief is reasonably necessary in carrying out 


upon a showing that 


the provisions of this section. 


In support of this amendment he cites statutory provisions of 
various states. He observes, as a noteworthy feature of the 
bill, the elimination of the present prohibition in section 5 (6) 
(b) against issuance of stocks and bonds by the corporation 
which is to become the owner of consolidated properties in excess 
of the value of the consolidated properties as determined by the 
commission. That subdivision (b) further provides that such 
value be ascertained by the commission under section 19a of this 
act, and makes it the duty of the commission to proceed immedi- 
ately to ascertain such value upon the filing of an application 
for consolidation. Discharge of that duty would add enormously 
to our work under the valuation section quoted, and for many 
reasons which might be developed would retard the process of 
consolidation without corresponding public benefit. Nothing in 
the law now prohibits a carrier from owning property which is 
not devoted to the service of transportation. Its capitalization 
may properly represent in part such non-carrier property. Limi- 
tation of that capitalization to the value of its carrier property, 
excluding the other, seems inappropriate so long as it is per- 
mitted by law to acquire, own and enjoy such other property. 
The elimination of these requirements for valuation as an incident 
of consolidation is one of the great improvements in the existing 
law made by the bill here under consideration, and the provisions 
of section 20a, regulating the security issues of carriers by railroad 
subject to the act, seem to be adequate in respect of carriers 
which emerge from the process of consolidation. As indicated 
at previous hearings I am opposed to putting such carriers on a 
footing different from that of other carriers, already in systems, 
with which they must compete, and should compete on equal terms. 

Section 3 of the bill amends the existing paragraph (2) of 
section 5 which has been referred to by me as the “postern 
gate,” the only door left open since 1920 through which car- 
riers seeking to come together could make progress toward that 
end. The provisions in the present bill for consolidation of 
carriers or unification of their properties in the various forms 
indicated largely remove the need for this paragraph and in 
the opinion of some members of the commission its retention or 
amendment as here proposed will serve no useful purpose. It 
is my view that occasions will arise for resort to this paragraph 
in many of the minor details of carrier adjustment, where ac- 
quisition of control or additional control by carriers of other 
carriers has no discernible relation to the policy declared in 
paragraph (4) or any plan to be adopted under paragraph (19) 


of section 5. 


Recapture Provisions Criticized 


Sections 4, 5 and 6 of the bill amend section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act in respect of the recapture provisions of 
that section, apparently by way of providing inducement or stim- 
ulus to carriers to effect such consolidations or unifications as 
are contemplated by the bill. As I have explained to you, it 
is not my view that stimulus or inducements are needed at the 
present time, or for the visible future. I deprecate any hot-house 
growth, any forcing process, in the development of instrumental- 
ities which are to serve our commerce even more adequately than 
it is being served now. 

The bill changes these provisions so as to make the whole of 
the excess above 6 per cent recoverable by and payable to the 
commission except as provided in paragraphs (7), (13) and 
(15). Paragraph (7) qualifies the new provision for recapture 
of the entire excess by providing that, until January 1 following 
the adoption of the plan, one half of the excess shall be placed 
in the carrier’s reserve fund. 
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the bill makes that section effective on January 1 following the 
passage of the bill, but leaves the existing paragraphs (6), (7) 
and (8) of section 15a in force in respect of any excess income 
prior to that date. Section 5 of the bill amends paragraphs (10) 
to (16) inclusive of section 15a of the existing act and appar- 
ently becomes effective upon passage of the bill. 

In brief, pending adoption of the plan, one half of the excess 
over 6 per cent realized by carriers for any calendar year is to 
be distributed among carriers falling short of 5 per cent for that 
year, in proportion to the amounts by which they fall short, 
but not so as to exceed an aggregate of 5 per cent for each 
when its net railway operating income, and its share of the 
excess so distributed, are added together. 

Apparently the carriers realizing an excess over 6 per cent 
may be in any part of the country, and those realizing less than 
5 per cent may also be in any part of the country, but for 
convenience, and as a short cut to an illustration of how this 
distribution would work, I applied it to a diagram and tables 
put out last summer in demonstration of what is called the 
“Potter Plan.” These are confined to class I carriers in the 
Western district, and show net railway operating income for 
1924 based on investment in road and equipment and materials 
and supplies. The carriers listed number 64. Of these, 11 had 
a return in excess of 6 per cent, 6 between 5 and 6 per cent, 
and the remaining 47 fell short of 5 per cent by au aggregate 
of $$14,587,551. The 11 had a return above 6 per cent aggregating 
$5,641,564, one half of which would be $2,820,782. This amount 
if distributed among the carriers having return of less than 5 
per cent would show results almost negligible. The Milwaukee 
would receive the largest share so distributed, the Southern 
Pacific System the next, and the Northern Pacific the next. But 
of the 11 showing return over 6 per cent all but two now form 
part of systems to which their excess would naturally go, and 
those two are the Duluth, Missabe & Northern and the Nevada 
Northern. Their combined excess over 6 per cent was $1,077,044. 
The principal carriers of the Western district with the exception 
of the Santa Fe system all appear in the list of those showing 
a return of less than 5 per cent. The results suggest that as an 
incentive to consolidation the distribution of excess over 6 per 
cent among carriers falling short of 5 per cent may be far 
from effective, and that a careful survey might well be made 
before resort is had to such a distribution. 


Valuation for Recapture a Staggering Task ~ 


But whatever the effect upon the carriers the effect upon the 
commission would be immediate, and stunning. While our pro- 
gram of endeavor to complete primary valuations of railway 
properties within 3 years from last July is still being pursued, 
and encountering great difficulties, we would be called upon to 
turn aside and determine the value of the railway properties of 
each carrier, over 1000 of them, for each year, and to police 
and verify the net railway operating income of each carrier, for 
each year, in order to determine whether that income exceeded 
6 per cent or fell below 5 per cent of the property value, and 
by how much. This work is now confined to carriers which 
seemingly have exceeded 6 per cent. Our policing thus far of 
their accounts has increased their showing of net railway operat- 
ing income by 19 millions and reduced it by 5 millions, a net 
aggregate of over 14 millions. In order to establish the value 
and the amount recoverable it is necessary to put the pertinent 
facts in evidence in hearings before the commission. In order 
to recover one half of the excess over 6 per cent it may be 
necessary in most instances to go to court and there obtain a 
judgment, which naturally’ will be subject to review. That is our 
heavy task under the present recapture provisions, but if they 
are amended as here proposed the scope of the work will be so 
increased as to lay upon us a burden hardly to be borne with 
such men and money as are likely to be available. Candor com- 
pels us to state this plainly. 

Unless the Congress can lawfully, expressly and effectually 
authorize the use, pending completion of the valuations, of some 
convenient base, such as the property investment account of the 
carrier, on which to compute the percentage, and the use, un- 
policed, of the carrier’s net railway operating income as shown 
in its annual reports, for determination of the amount of its 
return, we do not see how the new recapture provisions can 
be made workable. In any event, whether or not the recapture 
provisions are amended as proposed in this bill, it seems fairer 
that the combined return for a period of, say, three years should 
be used as a base rather than the return for one. With each 
succeeding year this period would shift so as to drop out one 
year. To illustrate, for recapture maturing in 1925 the combined 
return for 1922, 1923 and 1924 would be used; in 1926 the 
combined return for 1923, 1924 and 1925. This shifting base, 
broadened to embrace 3 years, would tend to equalize the 
vicissitudes which might make the return for one year unusually 
high and for another unusually low. I need not dwell upon other 


Paragraph (2) of section 4 offeatures of these new recapture provisions as, for example, those 
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of paragraphs (10) and (12) for the making of distributions. 
These are deemed to be too indefinite, without indication of the 
purposes for which the moneys are to be used by the carrier, 
and without requirement for accounting. It may be also that 
industrial common carriers whose return is affected by the intra- 
plant or other non-common-carrier service performed for the 
owning industry, should be excluded from sharing in these dis- 
tributions. 

Section 7 of the bill appropriately provides that the amend- 
ments here made shall not affect any action taken under para- 
graphs (2), (4), (5) and (6) of section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act prior to the passage of this bill, but does not in 
terms provide for proceedings already begun, such as those now 
pending, in which action remains to be taken at some time in 
the future. 

I pass now to some general observations. The desiderata, if 
not the essentials, as I see them, of such railway systems are these: 

Each should have a diversified traffic, well-balanced; each 
should be large enough to develop and deliver the major part 
of its traffic, but not too large for effective management; each 
should originate on its own rails its fuel supply, and, in so far 
as may be, its other supplies; each should connect one of our 
coasts, ocean, gulf, or lake, with focal points in the interior; 
each should so interlace in its own territory with others that all 
important points in that territory will have competitive service ; 
and each should connect with another or others in such wise 
that no important traffic throughout this broad land need have 
more than a two-line haul. Such systems must compete with 
existing systems, and with each other. They should not be 
handicapped by new requirements from which the competitor is 
free. All should be treated alike and be subject to one and the 
same federal regulatory law. 

In providing for the growth of such systems the end and 
aim should be to provide the people of the United States with 
adequate transportation service. For the present, at least, that 
growth needs no stimulus or forcing. It only needs opportunity, 
through removal of obstacles, and under proper safeguards. Such 
removal and safeguards can be provided by wise legislation, and 
in this, as in most things, the simplest is the best. As illustra- 
tive of the form which such legislation might take I submit 
the text prepared by the commission in 1919 as an amendment 
of the first paragraph of section 5 which, then as now, deals 
with the pooling of freights and divisions of earnings. This 
proposed amendment formed part of H.R. 14820, the Esch- 
Pomerene bill, so called, which passed the House, but later, in 
conference, became the transportation act, 1920, as now worded 
and in force. 

I invite your attention to the words: 
“will be in the interest of better service to the public, or economy in 

operation, or otherwise of advantage to the convenience and commerce of 
the people, the Commission shall have authority by order to approve and 
authorize such unification, consolidation, merger, or pooling, under such rules 
and regulations, and for such consideration as between the said carriers, and 
upon such terms and conditions, as shall be found by the Commission to 
be just and reasonable in the premises.” 


If the essentials are anywhere more clearly stated than in this 
text I have not seen them. Commissioner Esch and-I are still 
of opinion that, with the addition of express grant of corporate 
authority to the carriers and some other changes born of ex- 
perience, such legislation as this would suffice and be more con- 
sonant with the other provisions of the act than the bill now 
before you. But if it be deemed advisable that a plan should 
still appear above the horizon, to become available when the 
law of attraction has ceased to work, or slackened, among the 
carriers themselves in order that due provision may be made for 
rounding out and completing such systems as may then require 
development, I am not averse to that. In the meantime we 
shall become informed by experience in dealing with the appli- 
cations which press against the bars and await your action. 


At the conclusion of the statement Senator Pittman be- 
gan an argument that an incentive, if not compulsion, is 
required to make the railroads do something that is in the 
public interest but that may not be in their own interest. 
Mr. Hall replied that what is proposed is in their 
interest and also that he had not observed that railway 
executives are any more lacking in appreciation of their 
public functions than others. When the senator asked 
whether he believed the commission should “control” the 
railroads or “help” them Mr. Hall said he believed in 
“regulating” them, but not beyond the extent contemplated 
by the commerce clause of the constitution, which Senator 
Pittman said was an unsatisfactory answer. 

Senator Cummins said that he would admit that the op- 
portunities of the commission for reaching conclusions on 
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the questions presented by the bill were better than his own 
but that he felt that only one conclusion could be drawn 
from Mr. Hall’s statement, that the bill should be aban- 
doned, but that he did not think so. Mr. Hall said he had 
no desire to create an impression that Senator Cummins 
was unaware of some of the conditions he had mentioned 
in discussing the bill and that the commission greatly ap- 
preciated the enormous service that Senator Cummins had 
rendered the country and the great interest he has shown 
in transportation matters. 

Nathan L. Amster appeared before the committee on 
February 5, expressing the view that the railways should 
be combined into as few systems as possible and that it 
would be a good thing to compel consolidations if it could 
be done. If it could not be done directly it might be done 
by readjusting rate divisions. Senator Watson said the 
committee had “gathered that there had been a change in 
the attitude of the railway executives and that practically 
all of them are ready to consolidate and are going ahead 
with their plans.” 


Labor Bill Hearings 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EARINGS before the Senate and House com- 
mittees on the railway labor bill were expected 
to be concluded during the week and favorable 

reports on the bill without substantial change are antici- 
pated from both committees, although there are some 
members of both who declare themselves as not satisfied 
with the bill from the standpoint of protection of the pub- 
lic interest. 

James A. Emery, general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, gave his argument for 
amendments to the bill before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce on February 4 and was 
questioned at length by members of the committee. 

“If the repeal of existing public safe-guards is to be 
accomplished without the substitution of any equivalent 
protection, the price of the proposed compact is the utter 
exclusion of the public from the picture,” he said. “If 
Congress does not regard the Labor Board as the best in- 
strument through which to operate the safeguards it has 
established it may employ the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of some other instrumentality. Congress, as the 
trustee of the public interest, cannot afford to surrender 
every restraint and a minimum of compulsion upon the 
parties as the price of permitting them to engage in an ex- 
periment in the revival of methods of negotiation, media- 
tion and arbitration, which, in thirty-five years of experi- 
ence have signally failed to prevent serious interruptions of 
service. The critics of the proposal are merely urging in 
the public interest the minimum of public restraint upon 
the parties which experience demonstrates to be essential 
for adequate public protection.” 

Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for the railway 
labor organizations, made his concluding statement be- 
fore the Senate committee on interstate commerce on 
February 8 and Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, was to give a final 
statement before the hearings are concluded. 

Chairman Watson said the committee had received 
many resolutions from various organizations, particularly 
manufacturers’ associations, urging amendments to the 
bill to protect the public interest. 

Mr. Richberg submitted a summary of the laws relating 
to industrial relations on the railways for the past 40 
years, which he said showed that the proposed plan is the 
next logical step forward and that the failure of the past 
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had resulted from efforts to provide for compulsory in- 
vestigation. The official record, he said, showed that medi- 
ation had had an amazing record of success except in 
1914 and 1916 and that in both of those cases the em- 
ployees had assisted in maintaining the status quo during 
long periods of investigation and mediation by public au- 
thorities before resorting to a strike order. He charged 
that Mr. Emery had grossly misrepresented the situation 
that had existed in both of those years and he submitted 
a documentary record of the 1916 controversy which led 
to the enactment of the Adamson law to show that the 
strike was not ordered until after the railways had re- 
jected the President’s proposal for a settlement by the 
adoption of the eight-hour day. “The parties have written 
into the bill provisions which they think will preserve 
the status quo during the period of investigation,” he 
said. “If the time ever comes to write a compulsory law 
Congress should not make the mistake of trying to com- 
bine in it compulsion and persuasion and there must be 
compulsion on both sides. Also if the railway employees 
are to be treated as public servants they will also insist 
on being given the protection of civil service laws and 
you will have gone practically to government ownership.” 

Ralph M. Easley, chairman of the executive council of 
the National Civic Federation, appeared before the House 
committee in support of the bill, which he said was much 
more likely to produce satisfactory results than the plan 
of the present law, and E. J. Rich, general counsel of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, made a statement 
criticizing the bill along the same lines as those advanced 
by Mr. Emery. Mr. Rich also appeared for the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Maine and Vermont, the Manufac- 
turers’ Associations of New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
and the Employers’ Association of Rhode Island. 


Is Attitude Toward Railways 
Changing for Worser* 


By Kenneth F. Burgess 
General Solicitor, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


HERE was a time—a quarter of a century or 
more ago—when the railroads exerted great politi- 
cal power. With the cry against big business in 

politics and the revulsion of feeling against the political 
activities of railroad corporations, there came new laws, 
new concepts of political morality and new railroad 
managements with entirely changed ideas of right and 
duty. The railroads ceased to be a power in politics ; in 
fact, they ceased to have any power in politics. Though 
the railroads of the United States are today the second 
largest industry in the country from the standpoint of 
either number of persons employed or the capital invested, 
they have little or no power in shaping legislation even in 
respect to their own activities. Bowing to public desire, 
the railroads withdrew from the political arena. 

They were told that they should content themselves 
with providing adequate and efficient service and that the 
public, through an impartial administrative tribunal, 
would see that the rights of their investors and employees 
were protected. They were assured that laws for the 
guidance of the tribunal would be designed to curb special 
privilege, sectional jealousy and preference and discrimi- 
nation of every kind. This tribunal, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has ever held high the concept of 
public duty thus declared. While we, who have practiced 
before it, have often felt aggrieved over decisions in par- 
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ticular cases, we have always believed that the member 
ship as a whole has followed closely this high ideal o 
public service. 

But meanwhile a most curious paradox has developed. 
The railroads were driven from politics by the cry that 
special interests should not make our laws. That was 
right. The railroads heeded. And yet, a few years later, 
what do we find? We find other interests seeking to 
interfere, through the medium of arbitrary laws, with th 
working of this impartial administrative rate tribunal. 
These interests are just as much special interests in this 
day as the railroads were special interests in a former day. 
The Hoch-Smith resolution, which is a menace to our 
whole economic progress, was designed for the special 
purpose of giving certain agricultural products prefer- 
ential treatment to which they would not otherwise be 
entitled. Other pending measures are designed to secure 
sectional preference which would not accrue under the 
law. Only last week the American National Livestock 
Association started a new drive for additional laws prefer- 
ential to livestock and adverse to other forms of traffic. 
In other words, we find ourselves passing from a period 
of political non-interference with railroad management 
and railroad operation into a period in which those who 
have special measures to advocate, seek legislative aid, 
instead of relying on the merits of their controversy as 
these may be judged by the commission. 

My point is this: If these recent developments mark 
a real change in our legislative policy respecting railroad 
regulation, it behooves all of us to know it. Are the rail- 
road corporations themselves to be driven back into poli- 
tics for the purpose of defending themselves, and in order 
to secure the “square deal’’ which was defined in 1905? 
Are all the shippers of the United States to be forced 
into political activities in order to protect themselves 
against preference and discrimination? Is the ultimate 
relief for every group interested in railroad transportation 
to be found through the medium of special acts of 
Congress, rather than through decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? . Frankly, I do not know the 
answer to these questions. Time will tell. 


The Danger in This Change of Attitude 


I do, however, venture this prediction, that if we are 
really facing a fundamental change in our national at- 
titude toward transportation problems, there is grave 
danger that the adequacy of our transportation system 
will suffer. For three years we have been free from car 
shortage and from delay in transportation by railroad. 
For three. years the shippers have had a reliability and 
expedition of railroad service which they had not thereto- 
fore known. There is no present indication that the 
quality of this servicé is going to suffer in the immediate 
future. The sole business of the railroad corporation is 
to furnish railroad transportation, and like any merchant, 
it realizes that satisfied customers are its stock in trade. 
But let us not forget the cloud on the horizon to which 
[ have referred. 

If this cloud is the signal of an oncoming storm, let us 
prepare for it in order that we may not be caught una- 
wares. It may be that the cloud will pass by without 
harming us, and I am one of those who believe that it 
will. But we can not afford to shut our eyes to it or to 
the consequences if a storm ensues. It behooves all of 
us to do the thing that lies within our power to prevent 
such interference without present system of regulation 
as will transform it from impartial regulation into parti- 
san regulation, from regulation in the public interest into 
regulation on behalf of special interests, from rate-mak- 
ing based upon the prevention of unjust discrimination 
into rate-making which shall be ruled by special prefer- 
ence and class distinction. 
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The Gulf Coast Lines 


Nucleus of group of Missouri Pacific subsidiaries 


earned $16.76 a share in 1925 


HE New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, the parent 
company of the prosperous group of railroads 
designated as the Gulf Coast Lines, in its pre- 
liminary report of earnings for 1925 shows net corporate 
income after charges of $2,514,163, equivalent to $16.76 
a share on the outstanding stock. This compared with 
$2,763,756, or $18.42 a share in 1924. Total operating 
revenues in 1925 were slightly larger than in 1924 but 
there were still larger increases in total operating expenses 
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The Gulf Coast Lines and Recently Acquired Properties 


and as a result a decrease in net. The increase in ex- 
penses was principally in maintenance of equipment and 
in transportation, due in the latter case presumably to 
increased prices for fuel oil. The freight ton-miles were 
about ten per cent in excess of those of 1924, this making 
1925 the second year in succession in which records of 
freight traffic volume were broken. 


Acquired by Missouri Pacific in 1924 


The group of roads forming the Gulf Coast Lines 
constitutes a rather interesting property which in recent 
vears has had a remarkable increase in traffic and pros- 
perity and which has of late acquired a mileage of other 
carriers considerably greater than its own. The group 
is now a part of the Missouri Pacific system, being 
acquired by the latter through purchase of a majority 
stock interest in the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico (the 
parent compariy), in May, 1924, at $120 a share, payable 
in 7 per cent notes. In April, 1925, the Missouri Pacific 
owned $11,316,700 or three-quarters of the stock out- 
standing and at that time made an offer to purchase addi- 
tional shares, payable also in 7 per cent notes. The 
Missouri Pacific was recently reported as now owning 


about 86 per cent of the stock. The New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico initiated dividends on a 6 per cent basis in 
December, 1920, changed the rate to 7 per cent in March, 
1923, and concurrently with the announcement of the 
Missouri Pacific acquisition of majority control declared 
an extra dividend of 16% per cent. 


Extent of Lines 


The Gulf Coast Lines operate 922 miles of railroad. 
The lines were built as a subsidiary of the old St. Louis 
& San Francisco and it was generally believed that they 
were intended to be part of an ambitious project to carry 
the “Frisco” on to Tampico or Mexico City. However, 
when “Frisco” ambitions were thwarted the Gulf Coast 
Lines went into receivership and were reorganized in 
1916 with the “Frisco” stock interest eliminated. The 
railroad extends from New Orleans, La., to the Rio 
Grande river at Brownsville, Tex., paralleling the coast 





Taste I—INcome Account 


Year 1925 Year 1924 

ES ee eee ees eer en er Penne $11,787,381 $11,180,225 
DE. hs noid ahs eo eadae aca wa ee een 2,044,295 2,094,656 
Total operating reventies.......ccccccscces 14,718,818 14,251,547 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 2,216,018 2,480,419 
Maintenance of equipment.............0+e0008 2,401,637 1,879,741 
EE a etc een kdh ce picks a ee awed 454,873 731,763 
I 9 56.5096 00.0.4046010K64 SNARE TNS 4,161,456 3,588,280 
GED hae ce0. cde nc ener saneenbhesweeos’eenn es 621,139 560,530 
Total operating expenses..........ceeeeeee 9,828,640 8,846,612 
Net from railway operations............e0..+. 4,890,178 5,404,935 
Railway operating imCOM§e......cccsccccecsses 4,124,145 4,672,197 
Net railway operating income................ 3,757,859 3,945,091 
SPE DE Gg eso so os cctecennsc scans 2,514,163 2,763,756 
ee es rus wee teaea ees $16.76 $18.42 





of the Gulf of Mexico and crossing nearly every one of 
the rivers which drain the southwestern part of the United 
States. Inasmuch as the territory served is the coastal 
plain the road is favored with ruling grades not exceed- 
ing 0.3 per cent which will explain in part the low oper- 
ating and transportation ratios. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico operates the lines 
in Louisiana. It owns practically all the stock of the 
three associated companies, which are the Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western, the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
and the Orange & Northwestern. The four companies 
together constitute the Gulf Coast Lines. The mileage 
owned by these four carriers totals 823. They do not 
form a continuous line and there are 99 miles of trackage 
rights over lines of other carriers which form connecting 
links, such notably as the 46 miles over the Kansas City 
Southern and its Texas subsidiary, the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith, between DeQuincy, La., and Beaumont, Tex. The 
mileage between Baton Rouge and New Orleans is not 
included in the total of 922. Between these points Gulf 








TABLE II—GULF COAST LINES OPERATING 


Rev. per Total 

Revenue Revenue ton-mile operating 

Year Mileage ton-miles Passenger-miles cents revenues 
LPS ter 959 341,714,000 74,853,000 1.24 6,410,378 
., eee 920 375,451,000 73,749,000 1.77 6,661,229 
SR 920 382,128,000 77,954,000 1.44 8,013,713 
19 920 447,893,000 90,695,000 1.29 9,302,737 
20 921 668,622,000 112,273,000 1.40 13,435,246 
Tene cevecanés 922 496,425,000 67,062,000 1.64 11,090,101 
_ eres 922 524,118,000 57,912,000 1.49 10,413,975 
1923 —— 922 612,232,000 69,423,000 1.47 11,911,420 
Dincudscaeeus 922 801,423,000 66,599,000 1.40 14,251,547 
25 922 ‘on 14,718,818 
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RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1916 TO 1925 
Net charges 


Tctal Net railway for addi- 
operating Net operating Operating operating Net tions and 
expenses revenues ratio ‘income after charges betterments 
4,321,277 2,089,101 67.41 1,653,119 Lae —=—s KOH 
4,193,326 2,467,903 62.95 2,082,971 1,253,687 302,578 
5,776,515 2,237,199 71.90 1,933,068 Def.1,140,997 91,390 
7,346,993 1,955,745 78.98 1,228,744 751,646 69,634 

11,129,562 2,305,683 82.84 1,686,956 1,373,108 ‘1,101,440 
8,215,473 2,874,628 74.08 2,141,708 1,813,268 1,640,680 
6,926,774 3,487,201 66.51 2,815,848 1,721,793 423,749 
7,456,564 4,454,857 62.60 3,450,671 2,428,153 616,695 
8,846.612 5,404,935 62.07 3,945,091 2,763,756 197,462 
9,828,640 4,890,178 66.78 3,757,859 re ee 
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Coast Lines traffic moves over the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley under a special traffic agreement. The New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico owns a controlling interest also 
in the 115-mile New Iberia & Northern but its earnings 
and usual annual deficit are reported separately. 


Acquisition of Subsidiaries 


It was noted above that the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico has in recent years been undergoing a remarkable 
expansion. This began in February, 1924, with the pur- 
chase from the Freeport Texas Company and the South- 
ern Pacific of the Houston & Brazos Valley which with 
related facilities has a total mileage of 43. In June, 1924, 
the Gulf Coast Lines acquired the International-Great 
Northern, operating 1,195 miles which, as noted in an 
article in last week's Railway Age, has possibilities, but 
has thus far been unable to realize on them. In June, 
1925, the next step was taken in the acquisition of the 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf operating 318 miles, extend- 
ing from Corpus Christi to San Antonio and other inland 
points in southern Texas. In November, 1925, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized the acquisition of 
the Sugar Land, the Asherton & Gulf and the Rio Grande 
City, totaling about 93 miles. These acquisitions are 
expected to give the Gulf Coast Lines several valuable 
feeder lines. What is probably more important it is 
expected that the territory served will derive much benefit 
from receiving Gulf Coast Lines and Missouri Pacific 
service, the acquired properties being helped by the latters’ 
management. Thus far, the earnings of all but the 
original four associated properties have continued to be 
reported separately. 

Traffic 

The traffic of the Gulf Coast Lines was in 1924 (it 
will be some time before 1925 figures are available), about 
as follows: Products of agriculture 18 per cent; animals 
and products 1 per cent; products of mines 33 per cent; 
products of forests 15 per cent and manufactures and 
miscellaneous about 30 per cent. About one-half of the 
manufactures and miscellaneous tonnage was refined 
petroleum. The chief items under products of mines 
were crude petroleum and clay, stone, sand and gravel. 
The larger proportion of the tonnage of manufactures 
and products of mines was received from connections. 
The lumber originates chiefly in eastern Texas and 
Louisiana and was formerly larger in volume. One of 
the interesting features of the Gulf Coast Lines traffic 
is the large and growing tonnage of fresh vegetables. In 
recent years the Gulf Coast Lines has been favored by 
rapid expansion of the agriculture of southern Texas and 
the Rio Grande valley. The territory is so far south that 
it is probably already shipping fresh vegetables to 
northern markets. Irrigation is required in the Rio 
Grande valley; considerable success has been had there 
with citrus fruits, particularly. 

The northbound movement of traffic on the Gulf Coast 
Lines exceeds that southbound. The east end of the 
system has the heavier traffic density, for one reason 
because the line picks up considerable tonnage for New 
Orleans at connecting points with other railroads. 


Increased Earnings 


The road’s freight traffic broke all previous records in 
1925. In Table II are given some figures of Gulf Coast 
Lines traffic and earnings for the years since 1916. The 
revenue ton-miles for 1925 are not yet available but it is 
to be observed that the figure for 1924 was over twice 
that of 1916. To be exact the increase was 135 per cent, 
and that for 1925 will show an increase over 1916 of 
about 160 per cent. This remarkable increase has been 
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translated into net operating income in full measure. The 
best measure is comparison with the standard return or 
average annual net railway operating income for the three 
vears ended June 30, 1917, which for the Gulf Coast 
Lines was $1,102,215. The 1925 net railway operating 
income exceeded this by no less than 241 per cent. It 
would apparently be difficult to find a more striking 
example of the law of increasing return. 


Operating Efficiency 


The Gulf Coast Lines have been favored by develop- 
ment of a hitherto neglected territory. Something must 
be said, however, about the efficiency of the road’s opera- 
tions as it has helped develop that territory. Due cog- 
nizance must, of course, be given to the favorable effect 





Taste III—Comparison OF SELECTED FREIGHT OPERATING STATISTICS 
Per cent of 


oM — change 

11 Mos. Mos. -——— — 
1925 1920 Inc. Dec. 

BEONED GOOUUNE, o0.c6edencscrinsscoss 922 920 one 

Gross ton-miles (thousands)........... 2,388,896 1,526,876 56.4 

Net ton-miles (thousands)............. 894,410 673,459 32.8 

Freight train-miles (thousands)........ 1,365 1,133 20.4 

Freight locomotive-miles (thousands)... 1,385 1,146 20.8 

Freight car-miles (thousands)......... 63,569 40,544 56.7 

Pe CM otcecheensen cases 118,253 103,277 14.5 

Tons of coal consumed by freight locos. 131,066 117,289 11.7 

8 8 See ne 38.5 22.5 71.2 

Net tons per loaded car........... a 23.7 25.0 ar 5.2 

Per cent loaded to total car-miles..... 59.3 66.3 sia 10.5 

Net ton-miles per car-day........... 542 374 44.9 hee 

Freight cars per traim. ........0..000. 47.5 36.7 29.4 

Si OO OU WN, ccs ceneekxdeed s0% 1,750 1,348 29.7 

Pe ee Oe ON cs cncennennued ceca 655 595 10.1 

Train speed, miles per train-hour..... 11.5 11.0 4.5 

Gross ton-miles per train-hour........ 20,202 14,784 36.7 

Net ton-miles per train-hour.......... 7,564 6,521 16.5 

Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles...... —— ~aeganse — 

Loco. miles per loco. day.............. 71.6 74.7 4.1 

Per cent freight locos. unserviceable. . 20.2 18.1 2.1 one 

Per cent freight cars, unserviceable. . . 5.0 5.9 0.9 





on operating costs of the 0.3 per cent ruling grades. It 
is, however, noteworthy that in 1924 the cost per freight 
train-mile (inclusive of locomotive repairs, engine and 
train crew wages, fuel, engine house expenses and other 
locomotive and train supplies) was only $1.204 as com- 
pared with the average for the southwestern region of 
$1.435 or with the average for the roads of the country 
as a whole of $1.600. The cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
for the Gulf Coast Lines in 1924 was $0.629, comparing 
with the average for the southwestern region of $1.042 or 
that for the United States as a whole of $1.007. The 
low figures for any region was that for Pocahontas region 
and its cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1924 was $0.824, 
or 30 per cent higher than that for the Gulf Coast Lines. 
Compilation of this unit is no longer required by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so comparisons for 
1925 will not be possible. Remarkable efficiency is shown 
by the Gulf Coast Lines in fuel consumption. The road 
uses oil and for the first 11 months of 1925 the coal 
equivalent showed a figure of only 101 Ib. of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles. The St. Louis Southwestern suc- 
ceeded in tying this remarkable showing and the Missour'- 
Kansas-Texas bettered it with a figure of 100 but the 
average for the southwestern region was 129, that for the 
western district 137 and that for all roads 139. 

These factors help explain the unusually favorable ra- 
tios. The operating ratio in 1925 was 66.81 and the ratio 
of transportation expenses to total operating revenues 
was 28.3. In 1924, however, the remarkably low operating 
ratio of 62.1 was reported and a transportation ratio of 
but 25.2. 

Amplification of the picture of the road’s operating eff- 
ciency is presented in Table III which gives a comparison 
of selected freight operating statistics for the first 11 
months of 1925 with the first 11 months of 1920. The in- 
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crease in traffic is reflected in an iricrease in gross ton-miles 
of 56.4 per cent and in net ton-miles of 32.8 per cent but it 
is noteworthy that the increase in freight train-miles was 
but 20.4 per cent, in freight train hours but 14.5 and in 
fuel consumed but 11.7 per cent. There was, however, 
less efficiency in car loading but sufficiently improved 
movement as to increase the car-miles per day from 22.5 
to 38.5 or 71.2 per cent. The increase in gross ton-miles 
per train-hour from 14,784 in 1920 to 20,202 in 1925 was 


36.7 per cent which may be compared with the increase 
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for the southwestern region as a whole. of’ 34 per cent. 

It is apparent that the Gulf Coast Lines form in. every 
way a most advantageous acquisition, for the ‘Missouri 
Pacific System. The question now is as to whether the 
Gulf Coast Lines can lend some of their prosperity and 
managerial efficiency to their new acquisitions, the In- 
ternational-Great Northern and the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf which although serving much the same territory, 
thus far have not done anything remarkable as concerned 
their net earnings. 


Main Tracking of Freight Trains’ 


Handling of trains to destination without break-up permits 
greater utilization of intermediate yards for local traffic 


By D. W. Dinan 


Assistant General Manager, New York Central, Syracuse, N. Y. 


N the New York Central, as well as on many 

other railroads, the main tracking of freight 

trains, by which is meant the making up at a far 
distant terminal solid trains to run through to a final 
terminal without break-up at intermediate yards, has been 
given careful and earnest study. Not being familiar with 
the detailed operations of other railroads, my remarks 
on main tracking, must of necessity be confined to the 
progress made on the New York Central. We consider 
main tracking one of the most important solutions in the 
handling of through business. This in turn permits of 
a greater utilization of our division terminal yards in the 
handling of our local traffic. , 

The railroads, at the present time, are enjoying a re- 
markable increase in business and I believe it is admitted 
that the present heavy traffic is being handled more ex- 
peditiously than ever before. There has not only been 
an increase in our through business but in local traffic as 
well. Further, while we have increased yard facilities 
at some points, at others, we have not and, in many in- 
stances, further extensions of terminal facilities, while pos- 
sible, would be very expensive, as industries have sur- 
rounded our railroad yards and additional property, to 
permit of expansion, could only be obtained at an ex- 
orbitant figure. Also it would mean discommoding our 
patrons. However, our yard facilities have not increased 
in proportion to the traffic which we are handling but we 
are moving it with greater despatch, avoiding congestions 
which have been a serious phase of railroad operation in 
the past. Limited yard facilities and increased business 
to be moved have brought the railroad officials to realize 
that the best way to cope with the situation is by main 
tracking and, on behalf of the New York Central, I take 
pride in saying that we have made some truly remarkable 
strides in this direction in the past few years, the results 
of which are evident in the expedited movement given 
shipments as compared with the service given prior to 
the inauguration of the main tracker. 

[he system of making up trains to run through from 
one division terminal to the next has many disadvantages 
aid practically no advantages, so far as the handling of 
through traffic is concerned. It is without question a 
slower operation in the handling of long haul traffic, re- 
sulting in reswitching and rehandling of cars, with the 
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greater possibility of cars not making proper connecting 
trains, also being damaged in yard switching, necessitat- 
ing cars making repair track movement, entailing consid- 
erable additional switching and expense, with resulting 
complaints, which in many cases are justified. 

The main tracker, when properly made up at originat- 
ing terminal, requires no rehandling at intermediate yards 
and it is obvious that cars handled in the main tracker 
have a much better opportunity of reaching their destina- 
tion without delay and to the satisfaction of both shippers 
and receivers than if handled in trains that are broken 
up at each division terminal. 

On the New York Central, eastward destination trains 
are made up at Elkhart, Ind., to run through to Buffalo, 
N. Y., DeWitt, N. Y., and Selkirk, N. Y., yards without 
a breakup, a distance of 400 to 700 miles, passing through 
from two to four intermediate yards. Such trains are 
started from Elkhart, Ind., on regular schedules and, if 
there are insufficient cars to make trains solid for the des- 
tination or breakup yard, the destination cars are placed 
in a group and the train is filled out with cars for the 
next division terminal, at which point the fill-out is cut 
off and a group for final destination added. At the 
Niagara frontier, a point from which we receive a large 
volume of business from industrial plants, in addition to 
freight from the several connections, two solid trains are 
started each morning for New York, two for Weehawken, 
N. J., two for the Boston & Albany, and one for the 
Boston & Maine, which are run through to destination 
intact, protecting only the traffic for these points. An 
idea of the time saved can be had by taking into consid- 
eration the schedule of train BW-2, which train leaves 
East Buffalo at 8 a. m., and arrives at Weehawken the 
following morning for early delivery. 

The group system is necessary to take care of the 
traffic flow. When traffic is normal, the trains are solid 
destination. However, on days following Sundays and 
legal holidays, when loading is light, the group system 
provides the same service through to destination as the 
solid train and avoids the holding of any cars an unusual 
length of time. As the traffic flow increases, solid des- 
tination or destination group sections of the trains are 
run, some of the sections running from Toledo and 

Cleveland. During the grain shipping season, solid trains 
of grain are run from Buffalo to New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, such trains being handled 
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intact through the several intermediate yards to final des- 
tination and without delay. 

This system is true not only of highly perishable 
freight and live stock, but of all classes of freight shipped 
via our line. From the Pittsburgh district, solid trains of 
steel and steel products are run through to DeWitt, a 
distance of about 350 mi., eliminating yarding and re- 
handling at two intermediate yards. At DeWitt, the 
cars are switched into solid trains for eastern points. 
Also, during the heavy fruit season in Western New 
York, we run solid trains from Charlotte, N. Y., east- 
ward without yarding at Rochester, DeWitt or Selkirk 
and westbound trains are run direct from Charlotte to 
points in the west. 

Westward empty trains are made up at DeWitt which 
will run to Elkhart, Ind., without breakup, a distance of 
about 6CO miles. Also solid trains of empty cars for 
other western points are run, such as Toledo, Cleveland 
and points on the P. & L. E. and Big Four. Solid trains 
of empty coal cars are run for the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania and the west. In the westbound loaded trains, 
we have for example a train leaving New York each night 
which protects all loads for Chicago from the various 
New York City stations through to destination. At De- 
Witt, the Chicago loads from the connecting trains from 
the B. & A., B. & M. and other points east of DeWitt, 
are added, which makes practically a solid Chicago train 
leaving DeWitt. In addition to this train, practically 
solid trains are made at DeWitt, from this group of 
trains, for the Big Four, Michigan Central and Chicago 
connections. 

Our patrons are much pleased with this service and it 
is not unusual to receive requests from them to forward 
their shipments in the main tracker, being confident that 
the best service will then be accorded. The main tracker 
not only provides expedited service but has a great bear- 
ing on the reduction of claims presented for delay and 
damage, the reduction being due primarily to the few 
switches necessary to handle cars in the solid trains as 
compared with the forwarding from one divisional yard 
to another. 

In addition to the improved service rendered our pa- 
trons, there is also the question of economical operating 
costs to the railroads. The making up of solid destina- 
tion or main trackers at originating yards has increased 
the cost of operation very little while the saving at the 
various intermediate yards has been quite noticeable. At 
one of our yards, where all of the movement in one di- 
rection is main track operation, the cost per car is from 
30 to 60 per cent less than the car cost through other 
yards where terminal and intermediate switching is being 
done. 

In conclusion, I might add that, while we have accom- 
plished considerable in the main tracking of trains, we 
do not feel that we have by any means reached our limit. 
It is the intention to continue our study and time only 
will show what can eventually be accomplished but, as 
said before, we feel that it is one of the most important 
factors which promises to improve transportation con- 
ditions today. 


Tue Derrorr District Surprpers’ CONFERENCE of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce has been organized to further the interests of 
the shippers of the Detroit district through co-operation and mutual 
understanding. Officers of the association are: president, C. A. 
Sullivan, traffic director of the Fisher Body Corporation; vice- 
presidents, W. S. Crowl, traffic manager of the Michigan Alkali 
Company, and W. E. Fitzgerald, traffic manager of Lee & Cady; 
and secretary, H. D. Fenske, of the traffic-transportation depart- 
ment of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 
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An Air Operated Whistle Valve 


N air operated whistle blower designed to giv: 
the engineman full use of both hands for othe 
duties has been placed on the market by the 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
It consists of a small air cylinder, 2 in. in diameter with 
a piston which operates the pull rod. The air admission 














Whistle Control Valve which May Be Located for Either 
Hand or Foot Operation 








to the cylinder and piston is controlled by a small 
manually operated valve mounted conveniently for the 
engineman and a similar valve and pipe is also located on 
the fireman’s side. 

A %-in. air pipe runs from the air cylinder, located 
over the boiler head, to the main reservoir pipe just below 
the engineer’s brake valve. 

The whistle control valve may be located for either 
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Operating Cylinder Showing Part of the Whistle Pull Rod 


hand or foot operation or both, the object being to make 
it possible for the engineman to sound the whistle with 
the least possible distraction from his other duties. This 
equipment does not replace or interfere with the old-style 
whistle cord and operating mechanism; thus providing a 
dual whistle control. 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN has given copies of four reels on the 
rough handling of freight cars and the Illinois Central has con- 
tributed 1,000 ft. of film on the proper handling of freight in the 
freighthouse and on the proper inspection of cars, to a library of 
educational motion-picture films established by the committee on 
freight claim prevention, Freight Claim Division, American Rail- 
way Association. The films, which are standard gage, are avail- 
able to members of the division upon application to the secretar) 
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Gasoline-Electric Switching Locomotive in Service on the Long Island 





Self-Propelled Cars and Locomotives’ 


An analysis of the limitations and possibilities of internal 
combustion engines to railroad service 


By A. H. Candee 


General Engineer Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


vehicles in the United States; of which approxi- 

mately 17,000,000 are passenger cars. Some of 
these are electrically driven and some are propelled by 
steam, but those propelled by the gasoline engine far ex- 
ceed those propelled by other means. With this number 
of gasoline engines operating in all parts of the country 
one may wonder why there are not more of them applied 
to the propulsion of rail vehicles. 

In the first place, practically all of the intensive develop- 
ment of internal combustion engines for transportation 
work has been in engine sizes below 100 horsepower for 
highway vehicles. Lately there have been engines of this 
type built with 105 or 110 horsepower and there are some 
being developed which will rate in the neighborhood of 
175 horsepower at 1700 or 1800 revolutions per minute. 
Where these higher powered engines are required the 
production is so small that the price is necessarily high. 
There have been relatively few engines available for rail 
car work which have had the requisite power and the 
stamina necessary for the continuous duty imposed by 
this class of service. If you consider that one year’s 
service in a rail car with 10 hours of service per day and 
300 days per year or 3,000 hours of duty is just the 
same hours of duty that you would get out of your auto- 
mobile engine if you traveled 6,000 miles per year during 
a 10-year period and your average driving speed was 20 
miles an hour, you may see that an engine for rail car 
work must be of a different character than the ordinary 
automobile engine. 

in the second place, it requires real power to propel a 
car of the size of a rail car, due largely to the head-end 
air resistance. A few simple calculations will show this. 

Vind resistance = kSV°*. 


‘a: are now approximately 21,000,000 licensed 





paper presented before the Iowa Engineering Society, Mason City, 
Ic January 28. 1925 
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k = .0035 for flat end car. 
S = 115 square feet projected area of end of car. 
V = Car speed, assumed at 50 miles an hour. 

From this you will find that the power required at the 
wheels to overcome the air resistance alone is 135 horse- 
power. If you then consider this car maintaining a speed 
of 50 miles an hour against a head wind of 20 miles an 
hour you will find that this figure has jumped to 265 
horsepower at the wheels. Comparable figures for a pas- 
senger automobile having a projected area of approxi- 
mately 30 square feet would be 35 and 69 horsepower 
respectively. This indicates that rail car engines must 
be of relatively large size and explains the marked tend- 
ency toward the use of large engines in this class of 
vehicle. 


Development of the Rail Car 


As near as can be determined the first steam rail car 
was brought out in 1847. A compressed air car (stor- 
age at 2,500 Ib. per sq. in.) was used on the 2nd Avenue 
R.R. in New York in 1879. Storage battery cars were 
used in France in 1885, while gasoline electric and gaso- 
line rail cars were brought out in the nineties. From 
1897 on there has been a rather systematic development 
and in 1901 the first McKeen car was brought out. In 
1902 the French-Westinghouse Company built about 50 
gasoline electric cars for Hungary and a number were 
built in the United States. Other cars were being de- 
veloped in the United States about that time. 

One of the handicaps which confronted the builders 
of this type of rail car or locomotive was the gasoline 
engine. The methods and materials of today were un- 
known then, yet there are a considerable number of these 
older types of cars still running and showing satisfactory 
economies. But the war and the subsequent automotive 
development and expansion have brought different meth- 
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ods‘ and materials and* fuel ecbtiomies which have been 
used: effectively in the consistent development leading up 
tothe self-propelled rail car of today. 

The demand for rail cars has increased rapidly since 
the war;-especially on brancl#lines, due to high operating 
costs, and the falling off of passenger and freight traffic. 
This traffic has fallen off largely due to the higher rates 
of fare and the decrease in opérating cost of the privately 
owned automobile, ofthe bus, and of the truck. The first 
attempts to meet this demand for rail cars were made by 
taking a commercial truck chassis, equipping it with 
flanged wheels and fitting it with a passenger carrying 
body. In some cases a light weight four-wheel truck 
was supplied for the front, the two wheels being retained 
in the rear to permit the application of standard com- 
mercial forms of mechanical drive. These were reason- 
ably successful, but they also showed the railroads that 
a heavier vehicle with greater capacity was required for 
general service. Thus since 1920 we have seen a gradual 
increase in car weights and capacities, necessitating larger 
engines, until now there are standard cars on the market 
for nearly all classes of service and with engine capacities 
up to 250 horsepower, capable of hauling a standard rail- 
road coach as a trailer. 

The one thing which has been very noticeable in this 
development is the shrinking market for the smaller cars 
as the larger cars are brought out. We have been trying 
to determine the economical limit in engine size for this 
type of car and it seems that we have just about reached 
it with the gasoline engine of 250 to 275 horsepower. 
Larger engines will have some field, but will undoubtedly 
have to be built on an uneconomical production basis, as 
the Diesel engine will soon enter the field in the larger 
capacities 

Power Transmission 

A brief review of the forms of transmission of power 
from the engine to the wheels may be of some interest. 
For light cars and low engine capacities the mechanical 
transmission is simple and has considerable merit, this 
mechanical transmission being similar to the standard 
automotive gear-shifting system. To drive more than 
one pair of wheels, however, requires some complication, 
especially on a vehicle which has swivel trucks. This 
complication has been taken care of very well in several 
different makes of cars now considered standardized. 

In the larger capacity mechanically driven cars gear 
shifting becomes quite a problem and wear and tear on 
the gearing is quite a factor. Also, with gear shifting 
transmissions, when “clutching-in” the engine speed must 
be relatively low and consequently the power low, so that 
full horsepower is not available during acceleration. 
Further, when running at high speed the engine speed is 
also high with resultant unnecessary wear of the engine. 

Hydraulic transmission has been proposed and tried. 
This has a number of advantages, such as smooth speed 
changing, engine speed independent of car speed, and 
ease of control. However, the limitations of this form 
of drive have not yet been overcome. Among the major 
limitations at present are leakage and saponification of 
the oil. This system may have some future, but con- 
siderable development must first be carried out. 

The electrical transmission.is at the present time the 
most satisfactory system for the transmission of real 
power. Electrical apparatus for railway service has for a 
background over 35 years of service and development and 
has been thoroughly. tried and proven. A few of the 
advantages are listed below: 

1. Railway motors mounted on the trucks require only 
cable connections to the car body. 
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2. Gearing of motors to the axles is simple. 

3. Power plant may be located in the most convenient 
place on the car. 

4. Engine speed is independent of the car speed. This 
means that maximum engine power is available at all 
times for acceleration or for high speed running, yet when 
the power required to maintain a given speed is lower 
than the maximum, the engine speed may be lowered 
correspondingly. This increases engine life. 

5. Simplicity of control. 

6. Long life and low maintenance of the transmission 

as a whole. 
The electrical transmission has been criticized by some 
as having a low efficiency as compared to mechanical 
forms of drive. We have found, however, that properly 
designed electrical equipment is not deserving of this 
criticism; further, that the efficiency does not decrease 
with increased life, as does the mechanical drive. 


The Diesel Engine 


Now let us consider the Diesel engine. In the past 
this type of engine has been large and heavy, and in such 
a form has not been particularly suitable for rail car 
purposes. There have been some of these engines operat- 
ing in Sweden and other parts of Europe for 12 or 13 
years in rail car service, but we may assume that if they 
were an unqualified success that Europe and America 
would be using these in large quantities, yet there are 
only about 20 in service. This engine weighs about 70 
pounds per horsepower whereas the modern gasoline 
engine weighs approximately 15 pounds per horsepower. 
In general the sizes are also in proportion to the weights. 
The fuel economy of the Diesel engine, however, makes 
it the more desirable type. 

The development of the Diesel engine until recent years 
has been chiefly for stationary work and for marine pur- 
poses. In the stationary field the prime requisite has been 
continuity of service and long life. Such engines have 
heen extremely large and of slow speed, weighing from 
150 to 300 pounds per horsepower. The marine engine, 
however, must necessarily be built to conserve space and 
weight, but where direct-connected to the propeller must 
be of relatively slow speed. These engines, then, approach 
railway needs. For the propulsion of rail vehicles weight 
and space are the prime requisites and the speed of the 
engine is of secondary importance except as it may affect 
the space and weight, for, in general, the higher the 
speed the greater the horsepower and the lower the weight 
and space. 

In recent years there has been a rather consistent 
effort on the part, of various Diesel engine designers 
to produce an engine to meet rail propulsion require- 
ments. The most noteworthy of these is the four-stroke- 
cycle, solid-injection engine built by the Wm. Beardmore 
& Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, Scotland, and of which there 
are nine in successful operation on rail cars of the Can- 
adian National Railways. This engine is a modification 
of an aircraft engine developed for the British Admiralty. 
It compares very favorably in size and weight with the 
modern gasoline engine, as it weighs but 16 pounds per 
brake horsepower. 

The so-called “full Diesel” uses high pressure air for 
the purposes of fuel injection. This pressure air at 
800 to 1,000 pounds pressure per square inch insures 
proper atomization of the fuel if the injection nozzle is 
properly designed. The air compressor for this high 
pressure air, however, involves some complication, and 
the solid injection system has been developed to introduce 
atomized fuel into the cylinder without the use of pressure 
air. In this system the apertures of the nozzle are very 
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small and the fuel is subjected to very high mechanical 
pressure to vaporize it through the small openings. 

In such a development as is now going on it is only 
natural that engines take varied forms according to the 
ideas of the designers, and it will probably be years be- 
fore the economically correct principles are generally ac- 
cepted and designs standardized as they have been in the 
gasoline engine. Today there are full Diesels, solid in- 
jection engines, and semi-Diesels; there are two-stroke- 
cycle engines and four-stroke-cycle engines; there are 
simple, compound, and double-acting engines; port scav- 
enged engines and engines scavenged through valves 
in the cylinder head; cylinders in line and “V” engines; 
vertical cylinders and horizontal cylinders; single crank- 
shafts and parallel crankshafts. Each individual design 
has some points of advantage. 

We look forward with a great deal of interest to the 
application of the Diesel type of engine to rail car work. 
We also expect that engine sizes and weights will con- 
tinue to decrease until eventually they may be applied 
to highway vehicles. 


Cost of Operation 


You are undoubtedly interested in the economies of 
the rail car for light passenger traffic or branch line serv- 
ice. The steam train for this service operates at a cost 
per mile between $0.75 and $1.50 with an average of 
probably $0.90. Available data indicate that the com- 
parative figures for rail cars using gasoline engines are 
from $0.25 to $0.45 while Diesel engined cars will operate 
at figures approximately 25 to 35 percent lower than the 
latter. On account of the lack of accurate maintenance 
data on the Diesel engine time will be required to verify 
this estimate, although there is every reason to believe 
that the maintenance of a Diesel engine in railway service 
should be lower than that of the gasoline engine. In 
addition to this reduction in operating expense, due to 
the use of the self-propelled car, there is a reduction of 
attendant facilities. 

One of the problems confronting the railroad executive 
is the reduction of operating expenses of the “thin” lines. 
The self-propelled car has proven that it will effectually 
do this. But why be content with a reduction of ex- 
penses alone when it appears that this type of car can 
be used as a tool to regain some of the traffic now being 
carried by automobile and bus. 

[ have had some opportunity of traveling through Iowa, 
and have talked with a number of local travelling men. 
I find that they have difficulty in “jumping” from town 
to town due to limited train service, and are almost forced 
to the use of their own cars in order te cover their terri- 
tory thoroughly, even though the actual cost per mile is 
higher and driving is tiresome and disagreeable, especially 
in wet or cold weather. An analysis of this problem 
(admittedly without complete data) would indicate that 
wider use of the rail car with more frequent service would 
still permit large reductions in operating expenses and 
would result in considerable increase in rail travel. To 
accomplish this effectively, however, will require co-opera- 
tion of the various railroads, as the desired result would 
not be attained if only one or two roads were to adopt 
this policy. 


Internal Combustion Engines for Locomotives 


‘he application of gasoline and Diesel engines to loco- 
motive purposes is in its infancy. As in the rail car, 
the weight and space requirements of the Diesel engine 
has limited its application to locomotives where real blocks 
Of power have been. required. Gasoline engines have 
been available for the smaller weights of locomotives and 
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have been used rather extensively.in industrial work. For 
continuous heavy duty, however, the fuel costs have been 
a severe handicap. 

We have recently seen the application of both gasoline 
and Diesel engines to switching locomotives. The avail- 
able horsepower per ton of locomotive weight on drivers 
has been so low that the locomotives are not as service- 
able as the steam locomotive but are more in the nature 
of an experiment, or rather a step in development of, the 
ultimate. Thus, the Ingersoll-Rand Diesel locomotive 
has 5 horsepower per ton for the 60-ton size and 6 horse- 
power per ton for the 100-ton size. The Brill-Westing- 
house 75-ton switcher, using 500 horsepower in gasoline 
engines, has 6.66 horsepower per ton. The Baldwin- 
Westinghouse 1,000 horsepower Diesel has 11 horsepower 
per ton on drivers. Designs are now under way by vari- 
ous manufacturers for locomotives having as high-as 8 
to 14 horsepower per ton weight on drivers. An electric 
locomotive can easily develop 25 to 35 horsepower per 
ton. Steam locomotives will develop from 18 to 23 or 
24. ‘These figures are merely used as a comparison of the 
“liveliness” of the various types of units. It has been 
demonstrated in service that the low-powered Diesel units 
with the electrical transmission can develop.more than 
enough tractive effort to slip the wheels and thus can 
haul immense trains, but this maximum tractive effort 
limits the speed to a very low value on account of the 
limited horsepower. As an example, a 60-ton locomotive 
equipped with a 300 horsepower engine developing 36,000 
pounds tractive effort, corresponding to 30 percent ad- 
hesion, can attain a speed of less than two miles per 
hour. In order to increase the speed it is necessary to 
reduce the tractive effort on account of the limited power 
available. Thus, the time required to switch a given ton- 
nage is relatively high as compareé with steam switching. 

Locomotive manufacturers have realized the necessity 
of light weight high speed Diesel engines and have been 
instrumental in impressing this need on the engine build- 
ers. Every pound of unnecessary weight and every extra 
foot of room réquired for the engine and transmission 
means weight in the locomotive structure which might be 
eliminated. With limited axle loadings this means extra 
axles in some cases, so that the total locomotive weight 
may go up much faster than the increase in engine weight 
and size. The converse is also true to some extent. It 
may be forecast that the ultimate switching locomotive 
will weigh in the neighborhood of 100 tons, all on drivers, 
and will have at least 1,000 horsepower in engines, while 
the ultimate passenger or freight locomotive : will weigh 
in the neighborhood of 250 tons, with 80 percent of this 
weight on drivers, and equipped with about 3,000 horse- 
power in engines. A universal type of locomotive may 
be used for either freight or passenger service by a change 
in the gearing ratio between the propulsion motors and 
the wheels. 

One of. the big problems of the self-propelled car or 
locomotive is that of providing power for the auxiliaries, 
such as radiator fans, air compressors, battery charging 
apparatus, and engine starting. Direct connection“f ‘fans 
and compressors to the engine is not often desirable or 
feasible. With the electrical system of power transmission 
electrical energy is available for these auxiliaries, but 
even then the problems are not all solved. In order to 
use the engine power most efficiently it is necessary to 
provide for varving the voltage of the main genérator 
which is coupled directly to the engine. The operation 
of auxiliaries from this varying voltage is not entirely 
satisfactory. The exciter for the excitation of the main 
generator is also of varying voltage, this characteristic 
being inherently necessary for the proper regulation of 
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the engine loading. The solution of this problem in the 
case of the locomotive seems to be in the provision of an 
auxiliary generator having constant voltage character- 
istics, but with the rail car the addition of the third rotat- 
ing- machine is undesirable. 

[ do not wish to leave with you the idea that the gasoline 
or Diesel rail car and the Diesel locomotive are going to 
supplant the steam locomotive in the immediate future. 
Undoubtedly the rail car is developed sufficiently at this 
time to become the economical substitute for the steam 
locomotive in several classes of service. Locomotives 
equipped with internal combustion engines, however, have 
proven their desirability in but one class of service—that 
of light switching duty. As the ratio of cost between 
the Diesel locomotive and the steam locomotive is now 
quite considerable, the railroads will require conclusive 
demonstrations of the economies of the new form of 
motive power before they buy in quantities, and it will 
be many years before the intensely interesting and spec- 
tacular steam locomotive vanishes from our sight. 


“All-Day Lunch Cars” on 
the Southern Pacific 


HE Southern Pacific now furnishes food and eat- 
ing facilities in day cars on through trains, in 
California and adjacent states, to the extent of 
over 5000 train-miles daily, and the service is being ex- 
tended. Twenty-four cars thus fitted up are now in 








Lunching in the Day Coach 


service, and lunch facilities are being installed in 13 new 
coaches now being built at the Sacramento shops. The 
company evidently finds the innovation very satisfactory, 
and it is proposed to put these cars on all through trains 
which have day coaches or tourist cars. 

This enterprise was begun by the establishment of a 
coffee urn in a single car, with a man in charge to furnish 
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coffee and sandwiches. The experiment quickly proved 
successful and as the service has been extended numerous 
additions and improvements have been made. 

The “cabin” in which the food is prepared is complete) 
fitted up with the conveniences usually found in a dining 
car, but on a smaller scale. These include an oven, gas 
plate, ice box, coffee urns, etc. The table, in the shape 
of a shelf, is clamped to the seat in front of that occupied 
by the diners, and this convenience is available at any 





Southern Pacific “All-Day Lunch” 


point throughout the length of the car. Passengers are 
also served at the lunch counter. 

The cars now being fitted are to have each two standard 
dining-car tables, accommodating four persons each. 

This food service is available for passengers who have 
their own lunch baskets, enabling them to supplement 
their basket provisions with hot coffee or other drinks 
Mothers traveling with children can supply themselves 
with fresh milk, eggs and toast. 

A sample bill of fare looks a good deal like that of a 
dining car and, the overhead expense being low, as com- 
pared with a dining car, it is intended to keep the prices 
at a moderate level. 

From a sample menu, we copy some of the principal 
items: 

Jellies, 20; Orange, Apple or Banana, 10; Clam bou- 
illon (Cup), 15; Dry Cereals with Cream, 25; Corned 
Beef Hash, 30; Prepared Meats, 50; Boiled Eggs, (1) 
15, (2) 25; Bread and Butter, 10; Pie (per cut) 10; 
Doughnuts, (2), 10; Coffee (cup) 10; Milk (half pint 
bottle), 15. 

Sandwiches are freshly made for each customer. Warm 
foods are served hot from the fire, and suitable refrigera 
tion is provided for milk and other perishable articles 
The attendant in charge of the car is specially trained for 
the service. 

These cars are now run on the following trains: 


Train Distance 
Train 6—Oakland, Cal., to Sacramento............... .... 89 miies 
Train 14—Sacramento, Cal., to Portland, Ore................... 682 miles 
, oe fll rr sera .-.. 767 miles 
Ot oan bcc ork caddacreedpeedeousaae’ 767 miles 
eh EE ON sg ta ck ccehehdcddmeisievencene 767 miles 
Trains 38-24-10—Oakland. Cal., to Ogden, Utal................. 778 miles 
Trains 23-9—Ogden to Oakland............s20---:- eee Ff 
Daylight Limited—San Francisco and Los Angeles...... secceee 471 miles 
Coos Bay Limited—Portland and Marshfield (Oregon)......... 121 miles 
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Kindly, Courteous Service 


HE above title is the motif—if an artist’s term is 
allowable—of a series of “Service Bulletins” 
recently issued by C. E. Johnston, vice president 

of the Kansas City Southern, to stimulate interest on the 
part of officers and employees in rendering “up-to-the- 
minute service” to the road’s patrons. Each of the nine 
bulletins carries one or more expressions of the idea set 
forth thus— 


OUTHERN 
ERVICE 


ANSAS ITY 
INDLY OURTEOUS 


or in some other equally striking embodiment of the same 
idea. The bulletins were issued to the officers and 
employees at intervals of two weeks; and, following the 
ninth bulletin, a circular, in similar form, was issued 
inviting each recipient to tell the general manager what he 
thinks of the bulletins. The circular contains at the bottom 
a printed form for signature, expressing the employee’s 
intention to endeavor to give to the public the kind of 
service which has been under discussion. 

The circulars were printed in display type on colored 
sheets, 8% in. by 11 in. Each one is signed by C. E. 
Johnston, vice president and general manager. Bearing 
in mind that in our reproduction we have reduced the size 
of the display and have condensed or abridged the text 
quite considerably ; and that the originals were on colored 
paper, the reader can get a fair idea of the series from 
the excerpts printed below. 


Bulletin No. 3 


Exterminate Your Enemies—The worst enemies all human 
beings seem to have, in some degree at least, are Grouchiness, 
Selfishness, Laziness, Indifference, Carelessness, and so on. We 
all recognize them as enemies, because these traits never helped 
any man and always do harm. So long as they hang around 
the place there is bound to be discord. : 

When they are put out of business, their places are immediately 
taken by Cheerfulness, Unselfishness, Activity, Pep, and a host 
of friends. ; 

In dealing with the public, we can’t afford to have enemies— 
we need all the friendships we can create. 





Number Four 


“You're It.’—People judge the company by the treatment they 
receive from the agent, the conductor, the clerk, they deal with. 
In other words, “You're It.” 

You are the Company so far as the public is concerned. 

Service is what our patrons pay for and service is what they are 
entitled to. Not grudging service, not grouchy service, not half- 
way service—we all know this won’t do. We all know this isn’t 
service at all. We all know that the public is entitled to efficient 
service plus. That plus is the important thing. It is— 


Interested Service 
Intelligent Service 

Enthusiastic Service 
Smiling Service 


PLEASE K for for for 
REMEMBER indly ourteous ervice 





Number Five 


Telephone Etiquette—A large part of our business is trans- 
acted over the phone. Smiling service can be rendered over the 
telephone as easily as face to face. Grouchiness over the tele- 
phone is a relic of the dark ages. 

\nother thing—nothing is more exasperating to a patron than 
to be told, “I don’t know, call so-and-so.” The thing to do is 
to say, “So-and-so can tell you all about that—hold on and I'll get 
him for you,” or, “I’ll have him call you.” 

Where our company has a private exchange never ask the 
operator to “get” a patron for you and then call you to the 
Phone. If any waiting is to be done, do it yourself. Don’t make 
the patron wait. Go out of your way to please our patrons 
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over the phone. They deserve it. They deserve the same Kindly, 
Courteous, Service over the phone as you give them face to face. 


Number Six 


Static!!—Usually worse in summer than in winter—probably 
because there’s more hot air in the summertime. All the bragging, 
and all the hot air that may be peddled about Service, is merely 
static. The real thing the patron wants is Service! And that, 
also, is what he is going to get. If he doesn’t get it here he 
will go elsewhere for it. Booster clubs are all right—sometimes. 
But boosting must be backed by Service. An ounce of service 
is worth a ton of static—boosting without service. 





Number Seven 


Letter Writing—What sort of an impression do your letters 
leave with the public? Are you sure they always say what you 
mean? Are you sure there is no sarcasm in them, no sting, no 
abuse? Do you feel they always promote friendship—never 
enmity? How much difference one little word will sometimes 
make in a letter! What an art it really is to reflect Smiling 
Service in a letter! We owe it to ourselves to do our hest in 
this respect. It costs nothing, but the returns are many-fold. 

It is only another opportunity to give to the public K. C. S. 
Service— 


Kindly 


Courteous 
Service 





Number Eight 


Cobwebs.—W ide-awake merchants hate cobwebs. Pep and cob- 
webs don’t mix. Many men have cobwebby minds ;—inactive 
minds, unenthusiastic minds, minds that are in a rut. 

Cobwebby minds are reflected in the surroundings—dirty 
windows, dirty floors, untidy work rooms, disorganized working 
forces. Activity is the first requisite of railroad service. Cob- 
webby minds and railroad service can’t get along together. 

Let's get out the broom and clean house. The best place to 
start is in our own minds. Alert, active, cheerful minds produce 
bright and shining surroundings ; and they produce satisfied patrons 
and lasting friendships. 








Number Nine 


| | 
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SERVICE BULLETIN NO. 9 











**Do unto others’’— 


VERY legitimate business must have for its 
basis the idea of Service. 

The Kansas City Southern is in business to 
serve the public in the communities through which 
it operates. At the bottom of all true service is the 
Golden Rule. Efficiency of course, is absolutely es- 
sential. But efficiency must be supported by intelli- 
gent interest, courteous demeanor, a friendly desire 
to render further service; otherwise there is some- 
thing vital lacking. 

Putting ourselves in the place of the other fellow 
is a mighty good policy to follow in our dealings 
with the public. It ought not to be particularly dif- 
ficult to do this. In fact, it ought to become second 
nature to every employee whose duties require him 
to deal with the public. The Golden Rule always 
has been and still is workable. 

In giving our patrons Kindly, Courteous Service, 
we are making it workable on the Kansas City 
Southern and not only satisfying our patrons, but 


ourselves as well. 
C. E. JOHNSTON, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


—a 
| Always KINDLY 


COURTEOUS 
SERVICE 
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The shops of the Savannah & Statesboro, at Statesboro, Ga., 
were destroyed by fire on February 6; estimated loss, includ- 
ing darnage to: four locomotives and one coach, $25,000. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied a petition 
of the Louisville & Nashville that it be relieved of complying with 
the second automatic train control order of the commission until 
it has had time to determine the results of its first installation, 
but has postponed the effective date of the order from February 
1 to July 18. 


A. P. Prendergast, mechanical superintendent of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, was designated as mechanical engineer of 
that road, through an unfortunate typographical error in the 
advertisement of the Superheater Company on the front cover 
page of the Railway Age for February 6. We present our 
sincere apologies to Mr. Prendergast. 


Five hours, 24 minutes, from Chicago, Ill. to Hadley Field, 
N. J. (near New Brunswick) 726 miles, was the time, exclusive 
of stops, made by the Chicago-New York Air Mail on the 
night of January 28. Pilots changed at Cleveland. The plane 
was helped by a high west wind all the way. It left Maywood 
Field, Chicago at 7:41 p.m. Central time, and arrived at 
Hadley Field, at 2:45 a.m., Eastern time. 


Louis W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, will 
be the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the Safety 
Section, American Railway Association, which will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., April 27, 28 and 29. The 
program will deal chiefly with the “All the Year—Every Year” 
Safety Campaign; also, the Careful Crossing Campaign for 
1926, which will extend from June 1, 1926, to September 30. 


N. Y. C. Electrifies Yonkers Branch 


The New York Central on February 8 opened to electric opera- 


tion the branch of its Putnam division from Sedywick avenue 
station, New York City, to Getty Square station, Yonkers (7 
miles). The line is largely devoted to suburban passenger traffic 


and multiple unit equipment is used. 
The beginning of electric operation was attended by appropriate 
ceremonies in which railroad and municipal officers took part. 


Rutland Seeks to Operate Buses 


The Rutland Railroad has applied to the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York for authority to operate buses in lieu of 
passenger train service between Bennington, Vt., and Chatham, 
N. Y. Service is now provided by a mixed train operating in 
both directions daily. The railroad asserts that if allowed to 
handle the passengers by bus, freight service could be taken care 
of by one train operating in only one direction each day, effecting 
a considerable saving. 


C. N. R. Buys Coal to Relieve Distress 


Owing to labor difficulties and to a slack demand the coal mines 
of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, have in some cases had to close 
down, and last week Conservative members from the Maritime 
provinces occupied almost an entire day in the Canadian House of 
Commons discussing means by which the mines could be given 
additional business and the miners more work. Late in the day’s 
debate Charles Stewart, Minister of Mines, announced that the 
Canadian National would take an additional 120,000 tons of bitu- 
minous to be banked until navigation on the St. Lawrence river 
opened next spring. Occasion was taken by many of the Maritime 
members to deliver a general denunciation of the Canadian Na- 


tional. On the following day William Duff, a Liberal member of 


the House from Nova Scotia, made a strong defense of the 
ae. ae 


and ridiculed the idea that whenever distress of any 
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kind developed in the Maritimes it must be relieved by the 
Canadian National giving an order for a certain commodity, 
whether or not that railway needed it. 


I. C. C. Ends Sprague Hearings 


Hearings before Commissioner McManamy and Examiner 
Mullen of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the complaint 
of the Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation against the 
New York Central and the General Railway Signal Company 
were concluded on February 6, after several witnesses on behalf 
of the complainant had given technical testimony in support of the 
claim that the G. R. S. automatic train control device does not 
meet the commission’s requirements. 


Vote on Interchange and Car Service Rule Changes 


Interchange Rule 112 of the American Railway Association, 
regulating prices to be used in settlement for cars damaged or 
destroyed, is to remain unchanged, the proposal to modify the rule 
so as to provide for recognition of the rebuilt car having been 
voted down. 

Car service Rule 4, of the American Railway Association, which 
provides that empty cars may be short routed at five cents a mile, 
is the subject of a letter ballot, which has been sent out by 
Secretary H. J. Forster, proposing that the rate be changed to 
six cents a mile beginning with April 1. 


Burlington Sued for $1,000,000 


W. W. McCallum has filed a suit against the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy asking for $1,000,000 damages and charging 
that he was damaged to that amount by being entrapped into repre- 
senting a client in a personal injury suit planted by the railroad 
to illustrate how it could be mulcted. 

Charges that a Chicago attorney had been instrumental in the 
filing of a number of fraudulent personal injury suits against 
railways were made by this railroad in the district court at Chi- 
cago on February 13, 1925, during the hearing in a suit for $40,000 
against the road brought by one of its employees who had par- 
ticipated in a trap set for the attorney. In accordance with the 
plans made by the legal department of the Burlington, their inves- 
tigator, in the guise of a yard employee, intentionally fell from a 
freight car and pretended that the fall had brought on paralysis. 

The trial resulted favorably to the road on March 30 when 
Circuit Judge Harry M. Fisher rendered a decision recommending 
disbarment as a fitting punishment for W. W. McCallum for 
prosecuting fraudulent personal injury damage suits against the 
Burlington. McCallum and his brother were found guilty of 
contempt of court and were fined $500 each. 


Association for Railway Women Organized in Chicago 


The Railway Business Women’s Association, Chicago, has been 
organized by women employed by railroads, steamship companies, 
affiliated committees and the Pullman Company, for the purpose 
of advancing social, business and intellectual development. Mem- 
bership is open to all women employed in transportation service. 
The organization is divided into divisions according to the various 
railroads, steamship lines and committees, 13 divisions having been 
organized so far. The association is similar to one already estab- 
lished in the Twin Cities, composed of approximately 1,000 
members. 

Officers of the association are, president, Miss Cora Nelson, 
associated with the Western Trunk Line Committee; first vice- 
president, Miss Nancy C. McKinley, secretary to the freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; second vice- 
president, Miss L. J. Noelle, of the Western Trunk Line Com 
mittee; third vice-president, Miss D. Oden, who is in charge of 
women on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; recording secretary, 
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Miss H. Smith, of the Central Freight Association; corresponding 
secretary, Miss I. Gates, Chicago & North Western; financial 
secretary, Miss L. Kennedy, New York Central; and treasurer, 
Mrs. W. G. Brown, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Fuel Bill .for Eleven Months 


The railroad fuel bill for the eleven months ended with Noverr- 
ber, 1925, was $300,740,376, as compared with $324,501,011 for the 
corresponding period of 1924, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s monthly statement, covering fuel for road loco- 
motives in freight and passenger train service, charged to operating 
expenses, for Class I roads, excluding switching and terminal 
companies. The average cost of coal for the period was $2.72 
per ton, as compared with $3.05 in 1924, while the average cost 
of fuel oil per gallon increased from 2.78 cents in 1924 to 3.15 
cents in 1925. For the month of November the average cost of 
coal was $2.63 and the average cost of fuel oil was 2.92 cents. 


Pullman and Railroad Club Incorporated 


The Pullman and Railroad Club, Chicago, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois for the purpose of bringing together 
those representatives of the various railroads and of the Pull- 
man Company who have business contacts through correspondence, 
believing that it is considerably easier to do business if the indi- 
viduals are personally acquainted. 

The club was organized five years ago by officers of the Pull- 
man campaign and railroad operating and passenger departments. 
Requests from railroad officers from,.outside points who have been 
guests of the club from time to time asking to have the by-laws 
changed so that they could become members led to the incorpora- 
tion. The membership at the present time is 50, and it is planned 
to increase the number to 200... All active members must be bona 
fide employees of a common carrier. Officers of the club are: 
President, E. J. van Esh, car distributer of the Pullman Com- 
pany; vice-presidents, T. J. Wall, general agent of the Canadian 
Pacific: G. R. Bierman, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., and B. E. Dewey, assistant superin- 
tendent of car service of the Pullman Company; and secretary- 
treasurer, B. H. Hamilton, assistant to the superintendent of car 
service of the Pullman Company. 


New Equipment Installed 


Class I railroads during 1925 installed in service 128,557 freight 
cars, according to reports filed by the carriers with the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association. This was a de- 
crease of 27,857 cars under the number installed in 1924 and a 
decrease of 69,318 cars under the number installed in 1923. Of 
the total 61,140 were box cars, 48,670 were coal cars and 5,761 
were refrigerator cars. 

Freight cars installed in service during the month of December 
totaled 4,620, which included 1,520 box cars, 2,259 coal cars and 
255 refrigerator cars. 

Freight cars on order on January 1 totaled 40,794, including 
21,380 box cars, 15,368 coal cars and 1,781 refrigerator cars. On 
January 1, 1925, Class I railroads had 55,684 freight cars on order 
and on January 1, 1924, they had 25,619 on order. 

During 1925, Class I railroads placed in service 1,733 locomo- 
tives, as compared with 2,246 during 1924 and 4,037 in 1923. The 
same roads on January 1, 1926, had 471 locomotives on order as 
compared with 287 on January 1, 1925, and 510 on the same date 
in 1924. During December, 1925, 129 locomotives were installed 
in service. 

These figures as to freight cars and locomotives include new, 
rebuilt and leased equipment. 


Eighty-Cent Suit Involves Important Question 


The Northern Pacific has entered a suit against the United 
States government in the district court for the district of Min- 
nesota, sitting as a court of claims, which, while it is for but 80 
cents, involves differences of possible importance affecting land- 
grant railways. The &0 cents is the difference between the amount 
paid by the government and the amount claimed by the railway, 
for the transportation of a sergeant of the Marine Corps from 
St. Paul to Seattle, based on a deduction for public land-aided 
mileage. The route used by the government for the computation, 
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in accordance with its, usual practice, covered., the complete land- 
aided mileage, excluding the Little Falls-Staples ‘and Palmer cut- 
offs, which were actually used, but which were constructed | with- 
out land-grant aid, and the railway claims that the land- -grant de- 
duction should apply only to the land-grant-aided mileage actually 
used. A brief filed on behalf of the government by O. R. McGuire, 
of the general accounting office, says: “If plaintiff can abandon 
through service on part of its land-grant line, which it was per- 
mitted to construct in the first place via ‘the most eligible railroad 
* route, as shal! be determined by said company,’ in favor of shorter 
cut-offs, and thereby increase the ratio between the noti-aided and 
land-aided parts of its lines, the proportionate ratio. in favor of 
the United States will constantly decrease as the location of the 
line is shifted and additional cut-offs built until it approximates 
zero. This is obviously unfair to the government, which, accord- 
ing to some figures, has given plaintiff public lands from which 
plaintiff has derived moneys in excess of the cost of the road.” 


Wage Statistics for November 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,788,889 employees in 
November, 1925, a decrease of 28,149 or 1.5 per cent as compared 
with the returns for the previous month, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly compilation of wage sta- 
tistics. Seasonal reduction in the maintenance of .way forces was 
the principal cause of this drop in employment. The total com- 
pensation shows a decrease of $15,484,696 or, 6.0 per cent, due to 
the reduction in the number of employees coupled. with the fact 
that November had only 24 working days while, October had 27. 
It is noted that the number of employees reported, for the manth 
of November, 1925, is almost exactly the same. AS. that reported 
for the same month in 1924, but, owing to an increase in the num- 
ber of hours worked per employee, together with an increase in 
the straight time hourly earnings of 0.6 cents; ‘the total" compensa- 
tion shows an increase of 2.7 per cent. 

The number of employees at the middle of the. month was. as 
follows : 


a. , 





; Nov., Ost. Nov., 
Group 1925 1925 1924 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants... . 16,657 72 330 
Professional, clerical, and general 283,892 915 1,958 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 395,301 (d)50,346 6,009 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 521,537 1,565 _ (d)18,678 
Transportation (other than train engines, 
ec MC Te 210,886 (d)i,015 - 1,779 
rransportation (yardmasters, etc.) ....... 24.145 136 (d)230 
Transportation (train and engine service)... 336,473 524 9,007 
a Ghat okncitenteeeds es ceddaes 1,788,889 (d)28,149 166 


« 1) Decre: ase, 


Southern Not Affected by Wage 
Demands of Conductors and Trainmen 


The Southern Railway System has not been’ servéd with the 
new wage demands which were served on the railways generally 
on February 2 by the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, because the dispatchers and 
engine and train service employees on that system: are : working 
under a three-year contract entered into in March, 1924, which 
embraces a bonus plan under which the schedules may not be 
reopened until March 1, 1927. The wage agreements made in 
1924 provided for an increase of wages of approximately 5 -per 
cent in the base rates for three years and an opportunity to earn 
added compensation through increased efficiency by . helping to 
reduce the class of expenditures which are most directly in- 
fluenced by the efforts of dispatchers, engine, and train service 
employees. The ratio of the total of 17: accounts to the total 
operating revenues was ascertained for the year 1923 to be 21.42 
per cent, which is known as the test ratio. In February, 1925, 
similar ratio was ascertained for 1924 and found ‘to be 20.24 per 
cent. The agreement provided that if, notwithstanding increases 
in compensation, the ratio for 1924 was not in excess of the test 
ratio, then, in the month of February, 1926, to each employee 
affected would, as a bonus or added compensation, receive 114 
per cent of his total compensation for the year 1925. The em- 
ployees earned the bonus for that year. Similarly, the ratio for 
1925 was ascertained to be 19.99, such a ratio having been pro- 
duced after charging into expenses the bonus or added payment, 
and as the ratio was not in excess of the test ratio, under the 
plan a bonus of 3 per cent will be payable in February, 1927. 
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lf the ratio had increased so as to exceed the test ratio such 
excess would have been deducted from the bonus payment, but it 
was provided that in no case should the increase in ratio do more 
than offset the contemplated bonus payment. 


The Canadian Roads for 11 Months, 1925 


Canadian National Railways gross revenues for the month of 
November, 1925, were greater than those of November, 1924, by 
$3,072,775 and exceeded those of November, 1923, by $365,177. 
Operating expenses were 5.4 per cent over those of 1924 but were 
7.5 per cent under those of November, 1923. Net revenues were 
$5,620,743 and, with the exception of those for last October, were 
the largest earned since the system was consolidated. Freight 
traffic showed an increase of 23.4 per cent over November, 1924, 
and freight receipts increased $2,705,674, or 19.3 per cent. Pas- 
senger traffic also was heavier by 9.2 per cent. The average 
freight train loading was increased by 44.7 net tons and 1.7 cars 
and the earnings per train mile were increased 19 cents with the 
average receipts per revenue ton mile reduced from .865 cent to 
836 cent. The Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific and the Grand Trunk 
Western earned substantially increased net revenues but the New 
England lines showed an operating deficit of $14,108, as against 
a net revenue of $15,802 in November, 1924. For the entire sys- 
tem the net revenues were $2,716,180 ahead of November, 1924. 
For the first eleven months gross revenues of both Canadian and 
United States lines were greater in 1925 and operating expenses 
were less which increased the cumulative net operating revenues 
by $12,432,236. 

Following is the showing of the Canadian National for Novem- 
ber, 1925, and for the eleven months ended November 30, 1925, 


with comparisons : 
Canadian Nationat SYSTEM 


(Steam Lines in Canada and United States—For the Month of November, 
1925) 


1925 1924 
Operating revenues ........-- 60sec scene $24,675,451.00 $20,946,123.00 
Operating expenses ........5-eeeeeeees 18,244,966.81 17,231,818.83 
Net operating revenues............+.+. 6,430,484.19 3,714.304.17 
Operating imcome ..........66eeeeeeee 5,864,267.90 3,194,816.36 
Summary For ELtven Montnus Envep Novemsper 30 
1925 1924 


$184,784,296.66 
31,487,149.34 


$187,788,082.16 
33,331,449.84 


Operating revenues—Canadian lines... ... 
United States Lines.. 





BD ccvcvevascccscecceses $221,119,532.00 $216,271,446.00 


. $168,083,749.85 
26,119,577.31 


$175,174,272.60 
26,613,205.37 


Operating expenses—Canadian lines... 
United States lines....... 


$194,203,327.16 





WED ccmcccesttiivicsntsies 


$201,787,477.97 














$9,610,024.06 
4,873,943.97 


$19,704,332.31 
7,211,872.53 


Net operating revenues—Canadian lines 
United States Limes........... 





$26,916,204.84 $14,483,968.03 


Total 


$9,834,450.09 
Dr. 511,195.04 


Total $9,323,255.05 


“The Canadian Pacific’s freight traffic was heavier in November 
than during October, despite the one day less, and freight reve- 
nues were also greater. Compared with November, 1924, the 
increase in the revenue ton miles was 5.3 per cent and in freight 
revenues, $1,180,072, or 8.6 per cent. Total revenues were greater 
by $1,226,257, or 6.8 per cent and net revenues were increased by 
$380,103. Maintenance of way and structures showed little change, 
maintenance of equipment was increased by $512,583, or 21.3 per 
cent, and transportation expenses were increased by $252,763, or 
4 per cent. The average train load dropped from 700.6 net tons 
to 642.4 net tons and the average load per car from 31.2 tons to 
28.5 tons. For the eleven months January-November, gross reve- 
nues were less in 1925 by $2,332,407, but operating expenses were 
reduced by $5,237,999 which increased the net revenues by 
$2,905,592 and operating income by $1,830,043. Total operating 
revenues for November were $19,170,013, as compared with 
$17,943,756 in November, 1924; total operating expenses were 


$20,022,926.04 
2,211,099.37 


Operating income—Canadian lines..... 
United States lines............. 








$22,234,025.41 


$12,667,658, as compared with $11,821,504; net operating revenue 
$6,502,355, as compared with $6,122,251: 


and operating income 
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$6,248,034, as compared with $6,029,881. For the eleven months 
ended in November the gross operating revenues were $162,936,276, 
as compared with $165,268,683; operating expenses $127,047,331, 
as compared with $132,285,331; net operating revenues $35,888,944, 
as compared with $32,983,352, and operating income $35,327,983, 
as compared with $33,497,940. 

The net showing of the Canadian Pacific for the 12 months of 
1925 was the best since 1917, the total being $40,154,775. On the 
basis last year’s fixed charges, pension fund and preferred divi 
dends, amounting to about $18,500,000, this will leave well over 
the 7 per cent on common stock usually drawn from net profits 
from railway operations, the other 3 per cent being taken from 
special income account. Gross earnings for December, 1925, were 
the best of any December since 1917, and probably the second 
highest in the history.of the company, being shown at $19,818,544, 
an increase of $4,128,373 over December, 1924. Working expenses 
were up only $3,030,882 to $14,991,752, leaving net for the month 
at $4,826,792, an increase of $1,087,490. 


Railway Revenues and Expenses for 1925 


Class I railroads in 1925 earned on their property investment 
a return of 4.83 per cent, according to the compilation made by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, based on reports from 191 
roads representing a total mileage of 237,048 miles. 

The net railway operating income for the year totaled $1,136,- 
973,477, as compared with $986,744,996 in 1924. In total amount 
this was the greatest on record, although because of increased 
investment the rate of return was less than in several previous 
years. 

The increase in the net income in 1925 over that of the preceding 
year was due not only to the fact that the freight traffic handled 
in 1925 was greater than that of the preceding year, but also to 
increased efficiency and economy in operation, largely the result 
of enormous capital expenditures made during the last four years. 
While operating revenues in 1925 were approximately three per 
cent above those of the year before, there was an increase of only 
one-half of one per cent in operating expenses, although there was 
an increase of approximately six per cent in the amount of freight 
traffic handled. 

Operating revenues in 1925 amounted to $6,186,608,566, as com- 
pared with $5,987,662,225 in 1924. Operating expenses in 1925 
totaled $4,583,246,375, compared with $4,559,764,310 in 1924. 

Out of every dollar of revenue earned in 1925, 74.08 cents went 
to meet the costs of operation, exclusive of taxes. This ratio 
compares with 76.15 in 1924 and 77.75 in 1923. Maintenance ex- 
penditures in 1925 amounted to $2,093,617,038, an increase of 
approximately $20,000,000 or one per cent over those of 1924. 
Expenditures for maintenance of equipment alone amounted to 
$1,268,724,179, a decrease of $1,987,529 or one-tenth of one per 
cent. Maintenance of way expenditures amounted to $824,892,859, 
an increase of $22,224,000 or 2.7 per cent. 

During 1925, Class I railroads paid out $363.262,000 in federal, 
state and local taxes. This was an increase of $18,717,000 or 5.4 
per cent over the amount expended for such purposes in 1924. 

Fourteen Class I railroads operated at a loss during the year, . 
of which five were in the Eastern district, one in the Southern 
district and eight in the Western district. In 1924, twenty had 
operating deficits, of which ten were in the Eastern and ten in 
the Western district. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district had a net railway 
operating income in 1925 amounting to $555,023,466, which was a 
return of 5.20 per cent on their property investment. This net 
income was an increase of $88,814,844 over that of 1924. Total 
operating revenues of the Ciass I railroads in the Eastern district 
for the year amounted to $3,057,482,022, while operating expenses 
amounted to $2,292,660,605. The revenues increased 3.7 per cent 
over 1924 and the expenses, six-tenths of one per cent. 

In the Southern district, Class I roads during the year had a 
net railway operating income of $167,555,339, which was a return 
of 5.91 per cent on their property investment. This was an in- 
crease of $25,001,533 over 1924. Operating revenues of the 
Southern carriers amounted to $846,577,200, an increase of 7.4 
per cent, while operating expenses amounted to $616,491,666, an 
increase of 3.6 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Western district during the year 1925 
had a net railway operating income of $414,394,672, which was 2 
return of 4.13 per cent on their property investment. This was 
an increase of $36,412,104. Operating revenues of the Class | 
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ruads in the Western district for the year amounted to $2,282,- 
549,344, an increase of 1.3 per cent, while operating expenses 
amounted to $1,674,094,104, a decrease of seven-tenths of one 
per cent. 

For the month of December, Class I railroads of the United 
States had a net railway operating income amounting to $94,656,512, 
which was at the rate of return of 4.80 per cent on property invest- 
ment. Operating revenues of the Class I roads in December 
totaled $524,007,383, an increase of 3.7 per cent over December, 
1924, while operating expenses totaled $389,640,876, or an increase 
of 2.1 per cent, 

Railroads in the Eastern district had a net railway operating 
income in December amounting to $41,937,505, compared with 
$39,319,030 during the same month of 1924. In the Southern dis- 
trict, Class I railroads in December had a net railway operating 
income of $15,621,247, compared with $15,034,033 in December, 
1924, while in the Western district the net amounted to $37,097,760 
compared with $32,368,938 for the same month of 1924. 


Pennsylvania Seeks to Operate Buses 


F. J. Scarr, supervisor of motor service of the Pennsylvania on 
February 10 made application to the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania, sitting in Pittsburgh, for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, permitting him to operate in his own 
name, but on behalf of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a bus line be- 
tween the boroughs of Washington and Waynesburg, in south- 
western Pennsylvania. Transportation service between these points 
has for the last 48 years been furnished by the Washington & 
Waynesburg Railroad, a branch line and subsidiary of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

With the increasing use of automobiles, patronage of the pas- 
senger trains on this branch has declined and it has been found 
necessary to curtail the service materially. It is now intended to 
place in operation a fast bus line which will supplement the pres- 
ent train service and provide a more frequent and faster service 
than was rendered by the former train schedules. The proposed 
motor service will also include provisions for the handling of mail, 
baggage and express. 

The distance between Washington and Waynesburg by rail 
is 28 miles and by the highway 22 miles. The present running 
time by rail is about one hour and forty minutes. The contem- 
plated bus schedules will provide a run of one hour in each direc- 
tion. Through tickets will be honored on the buses precisely as 
on the trains, and the through checking of baggage will be simi- 
larly handled. 

In order to be in a position to handle this and similar situations, 
steps will also shortly be taken to obtain a charter in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for a corporation to be known as the 
“Pennsylvania General Transit Company.” It will be a subsidiary 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which will own all the capital stock. 

The incorporators will all be officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, namely: A. J. County, vice-president; M. C. Kennedy, vice- 
president; G. J. Adams, chief of corporate work; C. M. South, 
assistant chief of corporate work; and F. J. Scarr, supervisor 
of motor service. 

The necessary legal public notice of the intention to form this 
company will be given through newspaper advertisements within 
the next few weeks. The formal application for the charter will 
be placed in the hands of the governor of the Commonwealth the 
latter part of March. 

The charter as applied for will cover the right to operate motor 
and similar conveyances for the transportation of both passengers 
and freight in those counties of Pennsylvania traversed by the 
lines of the railroad. 

When the charter for the proposed Pennsylvania General Tran- 
it Company is obtained, Mr. Scarr will, with the consent of the 
Public Service Commission, transfer to the new company the cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity for the operation of 
he Washington-Waynesburg bus line. In the meantime, the 
ranting of the certificate to Mr. Scarr will permit the immediate 
nauguration of the bus service and the accompanying improve- 
nent in. the schedules. 

It is not the plan of the Pennsylvania Railroad either directly 
- indirectly to enter the general business of transportation by 

‘tor bus or motor truck, but to do so only when such auxiliary 
peration is absolutely necessary to protect existing railroad busi- 

ss Or may result in greater economy or public convenience in 
nection with railroad operations. 
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The “Connecting Link” was the nickname chosen by the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois from the names submitted in a contest for a 
nickname which can also be used as a trademark. The contest 
was open to the public and $100 was offered as the first prize and 
$50 as the second. The “Middle Link” was considered the next 
best selection. 


Beginning with March 1, the Southern and the Atlantic Coast 
Line will establish a new through train between Asheville, N. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., via Savannah. Leave Asheville, 8 p. m. 
arrive Jacksonville next forenoon at 11:30; leave Jacksonville, 
2:10 p. m. arrive Asheville 7 a.m. Many citizens of Florida have 
summer homes in western North Carolina. 


“Apple Survey of the United States and Canada” is the title 
of a pamphlet of 63 pages which has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Relations, of the New York Central Lines; 
an abstract of the results of a thorough study of natural and com- 
mercial conditions in the apple growing regions throughout the 
country. A striking feature is a map of the United States show- 
ing graphically the acreage of apple orchards in each district. 


A brass band and other festive features were principal items in 
a celebration held at Yonkers, N. Y., on February 8, on the arrival 
of the first regular electric train in that city from New York over 
the Yonkers branch of the Putnam Division of the New York 
Central. This line, from Sedgwick Avenue, New York City, to 
Yonkers, eight miles, has been electrified in compliance with the 
law forbidding the use of steam locomotives within New York 
City. 


The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on a 
revision of the percentage of the freight charges between points 
north and south of the Missouri river in the western classification 
territory which was begun in Chicago last fall was resumed at 
Galveston, Tex., on February 3. At the opening of the hearing 
at Galveston figures on tonnage and ton miles handled by the 
western railroad lines were presented. Among those testifying 
were B. F. Parsons, general freight agent of the Chicago Great 
Western and J. E. Hutchison, vice-president of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 


Through freight service between East St. Louis, Ill., and New 
Orleans, La., has been established by the St. Louis-Southwestern, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the Southern Pacific, 
following the granting of fourth section relief by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Freight is handled by the St. Louis- 
Southwestern between East St. Louis and Fordyce, Ark., by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific between Fordyce and Alexandria, 
La., and by the Southern Pacific between Alexandria and New 
Orleans. This service affords fourth-morning delivery, the trains 
leaving East St. Louis at 10:20 p.m. Returning they leave New 
Orleans at 12:30 a. m. and arrive in East St. Louis at 5:30 a. m. 
the fourth morning. Simultaneously through freight service has 
been established between Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans. 


The New Orleans rate relationship case was opened before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at New Orleans, La., on Febru- 
ary 3, and was devoted to the testimony of Louisiana interests. 
Huey Long, chairman of the Louisiana Public Service Commission, 
contended that Galveston does not possess the facilities to handle 
important classes of import freight and that government action 
to force traffic in the direction of Galveston would harm American 
consumers and endanger Latin-American business. J. B. Payne, 
vice-president of the Texas & Pacific, testified that the total 
mileage from the midwest points affected to Europe is generally 
less through New Orleans than Galveston. He questioned the 
advisability of causing a shipper to pay more for sending his goods 
over the shorter route through New Orleans. Galveston interests 
testified at a hearing held at Galveston, Tex., on February 10. A 
hearing will be held at Ft. Worth, Tex., on February 16 for the 
convenience of petroleum interests. 





Floed Lights- for-Night Sight-Seers 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul plans to equip the observa- 
tion cars on its trans-tontinerital trains with flood lights to enable 
passengers to enjoy the scenery at night. The first of these lights 
was used on the observation car of the Olympian Limited, which 
left Chicago on February 1. The lights are mounted so that they 
may be shifted at will. 


Rock Island Milk and Cream Traffic 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has resumed the trans- 
portation of milk and cream in baggage cars, this class of traffic 
having been handled since 1904 by the express company operating 
on the railroad. Recent changes in conditions surrounding head- 
end traffic on passenger trains have rendered it advisable to again 
engage in this traffic. At present the company will engage only 
in service local to the Rock Island lines, but will eventually ex- 


tend the service to interline traffic 


Dominion Board to Hear Argument 
on Western Grain Rates 


The Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners will meet in 
Ottawa on February 16. to hear the arguments of representatives 
of, the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia against the 
manner. in which the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways have carried out the Pacific Rates order issued by the 
Board four months ago.. The. provinces will contend that the 
railways have not fully obeyed the order of the Board in the 
application of ,Crow’s Nest Pass agreement rates on grain west- 
bound. to Vancouver and jthat..thereby Western shippers have been 
deprivedief the-full advantage of that order. 


rm’ 


Minnesota Roads Indicted in Rate Question 


The controversy between the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Coéthmission and the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
jurisdiction over intrastate freight rates has resulted in the indict- 
ment af five railroads by the Hennepin county grand jury. The 
indictment charged violatiori of the long and short haul clause of 
the State rail rate law and unequal preference in freight rates. 
The roads mentioned are the Northern Pacific, the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& ‘Omaha, the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the Chicago, Mil- 
Witikee & St. Paul. Six indictments in all were returned by the 
grand jury, two separate charges being made against the Northern 
Pacific, one alleging violation of the long and short haul clause 
andthe other charging a discriminatory rate. 

The Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Minneapolis & 
St.. Louis, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
entered pleas of not guilty to the indictment. The Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, now in 
feceivership, questioned the right of the Minnesota Rate Com- 
thissidfi to bring the indictments when the railroads are acting 
under orders from the Interstate Commerce Commission. Trials 
were set for February 17 at Minnéapolis 


Joint Passenger Service Authorized 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the pro- 
posal of the Northern Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault’ Ste. Marie to establish joint passenger-train service be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis., and to divide the earnings therefrom under the 
terms and conditions of a contract entered into between them on 
December 24, 1925, to run for three years. The contract provides 
that the Northern Pacific shall continue to operate its passenger 
trains between the Twin Cities and the head of the lakes as of 
December 24; that the Soo shall discontinue its night train in 
each direction and change the time of departure of its afternoon 
train in each direction; that the through revenues earned each 
month shall be divided between them on the percentages which 
the through revenues of each bore to the total in the combined 
corresponding months of 1924 and 1925, and that the net savings 
resulting from the discontinuance of the Soo night trains and 
the increased cost of hauling additional equipment in other trains 
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should be estimated and agreed upon and divided equally. A lat 
afternoon non-stop train operated by the Northern Pacific sinc: 
December 27, 1925, daily in each direction, will also be discon- 
tinued. Applicants had estimated a total saving of $115,000 
year in their operating expenses from the discontinuance of th 
Soo late night trains, and the Northern Pacific estimates a lik 
saving in its operating expenses from the discontinuance of its 
recently established late afternoon trains. No opposition to thx 
proposed arrangement was voiced at the hearing. 


Ticket Scalping Decreases 


The Railway Ticket Protective Bureau, Chicago, in its report 
for 1925, shows a decrease in the number of passenger tickets 
scalped and an increase in the co-operation of city governments, 
hotels and newspapers. 

Conditions in San Francisco, Cal., have improved. During 
an investigation the bureau purchased a ticket from an assistant 
at a hotel cigar stand and brought about the arrest and prosecu- 
tion of the scalper who pleaded guilty and received a suspended 
sentence of 90 days. Monthly tests were made throughout the 
excursion season in San Francisco to ascertain if any regular 
scalping business was being conducted. The Trans-Continental 
Passenger Association’s validating agents were supplied with the 
bureau’s circular letters of warning, which were used to answer 
all suspicious advertisements appearing in any of the newspapers. 
All newspapers promised to aid the railroads in suppressing ticket 
scalping, and articles citing the conviction of the scalper were car- 
ried in all newspapers. 

All advertisements appearing in the newspapers of Los Angeles, 
Cal., under “Travel Opportunities” or “Auto Trips” are qualified 
as to methods of travel. It was found that in many cases “female” 
tickets are still signed with initials only, and frequently presenters 
of these tickets refuse to sign the name in full or use the prefix 
“Miss” or “Mrs.” It was suggested. that where a person refuses 
to sign in full validating agents write across the contract part of 
the ticket the words “Lady’s ticket” to prevent it from being 
used by a man. 

Although Chicago is free from ticket scalpers’ offices, the low- 
priced week-end excursion rates made during the summer season 
brought about a resumption of street scalping near stations and 
some of these tickets have been dealt in at restaurants, shoe shin- 
ing parlors, barber shops and labor agencies. No former scalpers 
were detected in these Sunday street scalpings and the railroads 
kept the stations clear of these individual scalpers. In three 
instances porters in hotels were detected dealing in return portions 
of Pacific Coast summer tourist tickets. In two cases the money 
was refunded and the porters were notified that their dismissal 
would follow if again found scalping tickets. 

At Jacksonville; Fla., and Miami the investigators found no 
evidence of any organized scalping. The policing upon the 
premises of the Jacksonville Terminal Company is being left in 
the hands of the superintendent. 

No organized open scalpers’ shops are operating in Kansas 
City, but an investigation showed that employees of low-priced 
hotels and storekeepers in the vicinity of the Union station are 
attempting to scalp tickets. The tickets they expect to sell are 
almost invariably full- tariff rate tickets issued on government 
request for use of discharged prisoners, either from Leavenworth 
penitentiary or the disciplinary barracks located at Leavenworth, 
Kan. These tickets are one-way tickets with a stopover privilege 
of 10 days, secured by depositing the same with the ticket agent 
at Kansas City. Railroad counsel advised agdinst the prosecu- 
tion of scalpers handling these tickets for violation of the federal 
court injunctions because the tariff rate was paid by the govern- 
ment to carriers for the tickets. 


TRAIN AND ENGINE Service EmMpuoyees on the Texas & Pacitic 
who are taking a strike vote, were ordered by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board on January 6 to take no action until the 
questions in dispute have been investigated by the board. 


Cuter OperaTinG Orricers of the western roads met in Chicago 
on February 4 to discuss the request of their train service em- 
ployees, through the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors, for general wage increases. This 
application was reported in the Railway Age of February 6. No 
announcement was made as to the action taken by the railway 
officers at the meeting. . 
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State Commissions 


An interurban railway which also operates buses has made 
a complaint to the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania 
alleging that rates charged by the Reading for miners’ commuta- 
tion in Schuylkill county are too low. 


Permission to operate the bus line of the Eagle Transportation 
Company from Duluth, Minn., to Hibbing, until further notice, 
has been granted to the Northland Transportation Company, the 
bus operating company in which the Great Northern is interested, 
by the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota. The 
final order on the request of the Eagle Transportation Company 
for permission to operate buses on this route will not be made 
until the appeal of another bus line in the vicinity, made when 
permission to operate was originally given the Eagle company, 
has been disposed of. 


Personnel of Commissions 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has. postponed 
consideration for a time of the confirmation of the appointment 
of Thomas F. Woodlock as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission because the Senate has been holding night 
sessions in an effort to pass the revenue bill at an early date, and 
it was not expected that there would be time for a while for 
an executive session which would require debate. An unofficial poll 
of the committee indicated a vote of nine to eight in favor of 
confirmation. 


Court News 


Trackage Agreement Not Binding 
on Railroad’s Successor 


The Circuit Court of -Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that a con- 
tract between two railroad companies for the use of certain 
trackage does not run with the land nor create any lien upon it, 
but is merely personal as between the companies; and is not bind- 
ing on the purchaser at foreclosure sale of the property of one 
of the companies until adopted by such purchaser.—Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line v. D. T. & I, 6 Fed. (2d) 845. 


Rates Held Not Violative of Section 4 


The federal district court for western Michigan holds that the 
rail rates established by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
naval stores so far as relating to rosin from points south of the 
Ohio river to Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids are not unjustly 
discriminatory as against these cities, or violative of the long and 
short haul clause although the rates from the Gulf ports to 
Kalamazoo are higher than from the same points to Chicago, and 
those from Mississippi Valley territory to Grand Rapids higher 
than those to Milwaukee—Western Paper Makers v. U. S., 7 
Fed. (2d) 164. 


Restricted View at Crossings— 
Duty of Guest in Automobile 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, holds that the 
duty of an automobile driver approaching tracks where the view 
-estricted to stop, look and listen where and when these will 
effective, is a positive duty; but where the physical surround- 
es are such as to raise a question whether stopping, looking and 
tening would have been effective, the question is for the jury. 
rhat there is a duty-resting on a gratuitous passenger or guest 
in an automobile to exercise ordinary care for his own protection 
where he has an opportunity to do so, is the law of the three 
states comprising the third circuit (New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware) and also the federal law of the circuit as an- 
nounced in prior cases—Ryan v. D. L. & W., 8 Fed. (2d) 138. 





Russia Improves Railways 


The Soviet government, it is reported from London, is exerting 
every effort to improve and extend its railway facilities. New 
construction work at the rate of 3,000 miles per annum is planned. 
A total of 450 locomotives is reported to be under construction, 
Extensive tests are being made with Diesel locomotives and several 
of various types are under order to be tested and compared. The 
volume of traffic has reached 86 per cent of the pre-war level and 
is constantly increasing. 


An International Railway Employees’ Association 


An international organization which aims to serve as a meeting 
ground for unionized railway employees has been functioning 
in Europe for the past several years. The organization is 
known as the International Transport Workers’ Federation. Head- 
quarters are at Amsterdam and railway unions representing prac- 
tically all important European countries’ are affiliated; the only 
union on this continent included is the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 

Among the purposes of the federation, as set down in its 
constitution, are the following: 


To promote and maintain a strong international organization of transport 
workers. 


To promote their economic and social interests. 

To support joint national and international action warranted by circum- 
stances in the “struggle against the exploitation of: labor, and ‘to maintain 
international working class solidarity.” 

The federation works to attain these objects by the following 
methods (again according to its constitution) : 

Maintaining friendly relations between the transport workers’ unions in 
the various countries. 

Supporting and promoting the organization of transport workers in those 
countries where they are not organized or only partly organized. 

Publishing one or more journals in the various languages. 

Holding international conferences. 

Collecting, elaborating and citculating information about wages and -work- 
ing conditions in various countries. 

Collecting, elaborating and circulating tnfermetion concerning. . legislation 
and regulations for the protection of life and health of transport employees. 

Watching the introduction of labor-saving machinery with the view of 
protecting the interests of all transport workers who may be affected thereby. 

Preserving the rights and interests of affiliated members when they are 
in other countries and arranging for. the transfer of members )from organiza- 
tions in one country to those of another. 

Granting moral and financial assistance of organizations engaged in indus- 
trial disputes by giving aid to organizations whose’ funds become exhausted 
in a prolonged struggle with combined employers and by promoting and 
supporting sympathetic strikes, passive resistance and boycotts. 

Maintaining friendly relations with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the international secretariats of other trades. 

To date it is not apparent that the federation has gone so far 
as to utilize all the methods for obtaining its objects. Further 
perusal of the constitution of the organization makes it plain, 
that assistance in strikes will not be lightly given, but only when 
the committee of management of the federation is taken into the 
plans and kept fully informed of developments even before the 
strike is called. Another function which. the federation assumes. 
is the stimulation of activity against immigration and emigration 
of “black legs” and strike-breakers and various employment. 
methods believed to be inimical to union strength. 

The federation’s monthly publication, appearing in English, 
French, German and Spanish, is a small 16-page affair without 
advertising. It carries news of developments of importance to 
the unions in the various countries. Another feature is a de- 
partment devoted to propaganda in favor of the study of the 
artificial universal language, Esperanto, as a means of facilitating 
contact between people of different countries. 

In addition to the monthly publication, the federation has pub- 
lished a number of special studies of wages and working condi- 
tions on the railways of: various countries, a report on automatic 
couplings, one on conditions in Soviet Russia and various other 
pamphlets. Conventions are held at least once every two years. 
The last took place in Bellinzona, Switzerland, in the summer 


of 1925. 
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Locomotives 


THe SoutHerRN PAciric is now inquiring for 23, 4-10-2 type 
locomotives. In the Railway Age of January 30 this company 
was reported as contemplating coming into the market for 23 or 
more three-cylinder loeomotives. 


Tue Mopesta & Empire TRACTION Company, Modesta, Cal., has 
ordered one Mogul type locomotive from the American Locomotive 
Company. This locomotive is to have 16 by 24-in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 88,000 Ib. 


Tue Fiorina East Coast has ordered 6 eight-wheel switching 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. This is 
an increase of 6 locomotives, a previous order for 6 switching 
locomotives having been reported in the Railway Age of January 
16. This company is now inquiring for 23 Mountain type loco- 
motives of heavier type than the 10 Mountain type locomotives 
previously ordered as was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 16. 


Freight Cars 


Tae Great NortHern is inquiring for 250 underframes for 


freight cars. 
Tue New York CENTRAL is asking for bids on 500 box cars of 
55 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Port-ALecro Works are inquiring through the carbuilders 
for 19 freight cars. 


Tue Soutnern Raimway has placed an order for repairs to 
500 gondola cars with the Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing 


Company. 

Tue Minneapouis, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie has ordered 
100 general service cars from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 235 steel underframe flat 
cars of 40 tons’ capacity, from the Eastern Car Company; 315 
freight refrigerator cars from the National Steel Car Corporation, 
Limited, and 375 composite high side coal cars of the Hart-Otis 
type, of 75 tons’ capacity, from the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company 
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Passenger Cars 


Tue Cuicaco & EAsTeRN ILLINoIs has ordered two dining car- 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 54 sleeping car frames, 9 
compartment sleeping car frames and 11 observation compartment 
car frames from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company; 24 first 
class coach frames, 8 buffet parlor car frames and 10 tourist car 
frames from the National Steel Car Corporation, Limited. The 
above equipment includes everything except the interior finish to 
the cars and the final painting which will be carried.out in the 
railroad company’s Angus shops. A contract has also been let 
for 50 express refrigerator cars to the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company and for 11 combination baggage and express cars, to the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT has ordered an Allen jaw riveter from 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa FE is inquiring for one 20-ton, 
26-ft. span one-motor stationary transfer crane. 


Armour & Co. has given an order for a 48-in., 200-ton car 
wheel press to the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Cotorapo Fuet & Iron Co. has ordered four National 
semi-automatic nut boring machines, from Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 


Iron and Steel 


THe Missouri-Kansas-TExas has ordered 1,200 tons of struc- 
tural steel for its 1926 bridge program from the Kansas City 
Bridge Company. 

Tue St. Louts SouTHWESTERN has ordered 10,000 tons of rail 
from the Illinois Steel Company, and 3,200 tons from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


Signaling 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company an interlocked circuit controller, 11 
levers for installation at Seaford, Del.; also apparatus for an 
electro-mechanical machine for Alton, Ohio. 


THe ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC has ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Company material for an interlocking at 
Manchester, Ga. Style “S” semaphore signals and electric dwarf 
signals are being used with a low voltage Style “M” switch and 
lock movement remotely controlled from the Manchester Station 
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of Casting Dock at the Hayne, S. C., Shop of the Southern Railway 
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The Celite Products Company has moved its San Francisco, 
Cal., office from the Monadnock building to 140 Spear street. 


D. M. Gillespie, manager of the district office of the White 
Motor Truck Company, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., 
has been promoted to manager of the western district, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


A. R. Pinney has joined the sales force of the Bonney Forge 
& Tool Works, Allentown, Pa., manufacturers of chrome van- 
adium wrenches. He has been assigned territory including 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland. 


The Pacific Coast Forge Company, Inc., makers of spikes 
and bolts, has given a contract for the construction of an 
addition to its main plant at Seattle, Wash. The Austin Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio are the engineers and builders. 


George W. Burrell, vice-president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned. The resignation will take effect at the 
annual meeting of the company in the latter part of this month. 


Paul T. Payne, district sales manager of the Dearborn 
Chemical Company, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been given jurisdiction over the office at Birmingham in 
the Cotton States division, and at Atlanta in the South Atlantic 
division. 

S. L. Henderson, who resigned from the engineering depart- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways in November 1925, 
now represents the railway appliances division of the Ameri- 
can Fork & Hoe Company, with office at 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 


P. E. Krider, district manager of S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to manager of railway sales to succeed E. M. Harsh- 
barger, who has been appointed district manager, with head- 
quarters at New York. 


C. E. Graham, formerly senior vice-president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has now severed his last connection with the 
property by resigning as vice-president of the Hocking Valley. 
Mr. Graham has entered the general railway supply business 
in New York City, with office at 51 East Forty-second street. 


T. Holland Nelson has become associated in a consulting 
capacity with the Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, N. Y. 
Mr. Nelson is also vice-president of the William T. Bate & 
Sons Company, Conshohocken, Pa. He has been intimately 
connected with the development of rustless steel both in this 
country and in England, 


The corporate name of Orton & Steinbrenner Company, 
Chicago, has been changed to the Orton Crane & Shovel Com- 
pany. No change in the ownership, management or officers 
is involved, the name being changed to describe better the 
company’s principal activity which is the manufacture and 
sale of locomotive cranes, crawling tread cranes, gas, electric 
ind steam shovels, draglines and grab buckets. 


The Virginia Equipment Company, makers of Virginia dust 
guards for the railroad industry, and the Michigan Head Lin- 
ing Company, makers of cooperage products, which have for 
several years been operated as separate companies under the 
same Ownership and management, have been consolidated into 
ne corporation to be known as the Lacey Williams Company, 

ith general office in the Hanna building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has 
‘pointed the following representatives: W. Newton Jeffress, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., Shaffmer & Allen, New York, Otis 
B. Duncan, Chicago, A. A. Culp, Birmingham, Ala., William 
J. Roehl, St. Louis, Mo., Rank & Goodell, St. Paul, Minn., the 
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Railway Supply Company, Portland, Ore., and the Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment Company, Koppel, Pa. W. Newton 
Jeffress of the Washington office has been appointed manager 
of sales for the Eastern region. 


Locomotive Shipments in January 


Tne Department of Commerce has prepared the following 
statement of locomotive shipments in January, based on reports 
received from the individual establishments, with shipments in 
previous months of 1924 and 1925 for comparison: 


Unfilled orders 


Shipments end of month 
a 





es : “anon . a 
Year and month [otal Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign 




















1924 
oe mod Sei ts a aioe 151 147 4 376 344 32 
6.» Ae 99 92 7 499 466 33 
ee 132 128 4 534 494 40 
eer s 73 63 10 640 586 54 
eee 111 93 18 643 589 54 
—_ rea err 145 134 11 531 462 69 
DD tasithind icant 140 130 10 483 416 67 
a ae 139 121 18 361 306 55 
September ........ 104 79 25 386 333 53 
0 96 78 18 462 398 64 
November .....:.0. 133 123 10 397 331 66 
CO eee ee 142 132 10 431 358 73 
Total 1,465 1,320 145 eee 
1925 
[eee eeer re 90 45 45 407 351 56 
POON cosnccsees 85 73 12 397 343 54 
WE Ghaesscscene 1u9 93 16 447 351 96 
SE Shhahendanns 92 82 10 477 362 115 
SP Wks dkeconsncie 96 68 28 467 353 114 
DD 660% n6-s nc0ek we 110 61 49 397 300 97 
BIE itiks dcctcdaaie Ain ek 66 58 8 378 283 95 
) eeereraeet 104 91 13 309 225 84 
September ......... 94 50 44 363 296 67 
SD nde Acacnn ke 79 54 2s 497 397 100 
EE asccececs 98 52 4 548 448 100 
December ........ *93 *75 18 *672 *576 *96 
ME wi skcas 1,116 302 314 
1926 
DORE giseceeess 113 91 22 580 $26 54 
*Revised. 


General Railway Signal Company 


The General Railway Signal Company’s annual report for 1925 
shows annual operating income of $3,242,345 and net income after 
reserves for federal and state taxes of $1,789,770 which compared 
with a balance available for dividends in 1924 of $815,608. The 
company had a surplus as of December 31, 1925, of $3,542,677 as 
compared with $2,033,254, on December 31, 1924. 

The value of unfilled orders on hand on January 1, 1926, was 
2.3 times that at the beginning of 1925. 

The pamphlet issue of the report contains a statement of the 
company’s activities in automatic train control showing, up to the 
end of 1925, orders requiring the equipment of 20 complete di- 
visions of 13 railways and of all road engines running over these 
divisions as follows: 

7—~Number of— 


Track Loco- 
Name of Railway Between miles motives 

Atlantic Coast Lines........... Richmond, Va., & Rocky Mt., . 

i. Me. akcneweesheceeeteees 09 61 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. Baltimore, Md., & Washing- 

reyes 73 130 
Boston & Albany.........ese00/ Albany, N. Y., & Boston, Mass. 459 205 
Chicago & Northwestern........ Boone & Council Bluffs, Ia... 298 112 
Cincinnati, N. O. & Texas Pacific.Ludlow, Ky., & Chattanooga, 

WU, 600609040864060bn 008 500 164 
Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. La Ind., & Bridge 

pS) Pees 425 88 
Delaware & Hudson............ Whitehall & Rouces Pt., N. Y. 113 66 
Lehigh Valley ......sccccccses Easton, Pa., & Newark, N. J. 179 150 
Michigan Central ...cccccccces Detroit & Niles, Mich....... 383 250 
New York Central, East........ Albany & Syracuse, N. Y.... 581 248 
New York Central, West....... Buffalo, N. Y., & Cleveland, O. 684 333 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford....... Hartford, Conn., & Springfield, 

BOMT cvhsronscecndedaanedsce 120 35 
i ee Lansing & Seymour, Mich... 139 66 
Southern ..............++..... Spencer, N. C., & Atlanta, Ga. 608 101 
4,771 2,009 


In addition orders have been received for part divisional instal- 
lations of train control on the Erie and the Kansas City Southern 
and for 240 engine equipments for use on several railways. Con- 
tinuing, the statement says: 


“During 1925 we shipped 788 engine..equipments and it is ex- 
pected that we will ship 1,46] in the first five months of 1926. All 
of our train control devices in service, of both the intermittent 
and the continuous types, are working in a highly satisfactory 
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manner and it is believed that during the year additional impor- 
tant ufdérs fot them will be placed with us, particularly as many 
railway’ operating officers who were formerly skeptical as to the 
value’ of automatic train control have come to recognize after 
observation of its performance that its use will lessen the hazards 
of train operation without decreasing line capacity.” 


Pressed Steel Car Company to 
Absorb Western Subsidiary 


Stockholders of the Pressed Steel Car Company will vote at 
their annual meeting on February 17 on a proposal for the merger 
into that company of the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, 
all the stock of which is owned by the parent company and on a 
proposal for a change in the capital structure, calling for the 
establishment of cumulative preferred stock 

\t the present time the authorized capital stock of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company is $12,500,000 preferred and $50,000,000 com- 
mon, of which there are outstanding $12,500,000 preferred and 
$12,500,000 common. The dividends on the preferred stock are 
non-cumulative and are payable at a rate not to exceed 7 per cent. 
It is proposed that the merged company will have a total capital 
of $16,200,000 preferred and $46,300,000 common. The new pre- 
ferred stock is to be entitled to 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
dividends. It is convertible at the option of the holders, share 
for share, into new common stock and is subject to redemption on 
any quarterly dividend payment date on sixty days notice at $110 
and accrued dividends. It will have equal voting rights with the 
new common. Under the terms of the merger agreement, holders 
of the present non-cumulative preferred stock will receive for each 
$100 par value of such stock, $100 new preferred or $100 new 
common and $20 new preferred. The common shareholders will 
receive for each $100 par value of present common, $100 par value 
of new common stock and $20 new preferred. The purposes of 
the merger are to derive economics of operation and to eliminate 
controversies “concerning the legal construction of the present 
charter of your company and the respective rights of the preferred 
and common stockholders in corporate assets and earnings in which 
your company and other companies having similar charter pro- 


visions are now involved.” 


Obituary 


Morris K. Riggs, general manager of the Toledo plant of 
the American Bridge Company, died on February 7 after a 


brief illness. 
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Boston & ALBANY.—A contract has been awarded to the New 
England Construction Company, Springtie.d, Mass., for grading 
and extending culverts for third track from Warren, Mass., to 
West Warren. 


DeNveR & SaLtt Lake.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public a proposed report by Examiner Watson recom- 
mending that this company’s application for a certificate for the 
construction of a line from Provo, Utah, to Craig, Colo., be denied 
without prejudice on the ground that the project bears evidence 
of insufficient study for an undertaking of its magnitude and in- 
volves an element of too much uncertainty. It is stated that no 
plan for financing has been presented, that the line has not been 
definitely located, and that while the company estimated the cost 
of construction at $6,802,400 in its return to the commission’s 
questionnaire, it presented a witness at the hearing who estimated 
it at $10,523,100, without equipment. 


KANSAS City SOUTHERN.—Company forces will construct the 
following facilities: A pumping station and approximately 9,000 
ft. of pipe line at Shreveport, La., to cost $27,000, and a seven-stall 
extension to the roundhouse at Heavener, Okla., to cost $65,000. 


Los ANGELES & Satt Lake.—Bids are being received for the 
construction of living quarters for company employees in Cedar 
City, Utah, to cost $25,000. Company forces will construct the 
following facilities: an 18,000-gal. per hour capacity water softener 
with pipe lines and stand pipe at Lynndyl, Utah, to cost $26,000; 
20 additional cabins for tourists at Bryce Canyon, Utah, to cost 
$120,000; 15 additional cabins for tourists, and the enlargement 
of the present pavilion by adding wings and an extension of the 
second story over one-half of each additional wing at Zion 
National Park, Utah, to cost $120,000, 


LouisviLLE & NASHVILLE.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of 13.87 miles of new line from Chevrolet station on 
its Martin’s Fork branch to a point on its Cumberland Valley 
division near Hagans, Virginia, and the acquisition of trackage 
rights over the Interstate from Norton, Va., southeasterly about 
18 miles to Miller yard on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, at 
an ‘estimated cost of $5,287,000. One of the conditions imposed 
by the commission in authorizing a lease of the Clinchfield by the 
L. & N., and the Atlantic Coast Line was that the L. & N., apply 
for a certificate for a connection from its Eastern Kentucky 
division to the Clinchfield and the company had obtained an ex- 
tension of time until February 1 in which to complete its study of 
various possible routes. However, application was not made 
at this time for a connection with the McRoberts and Hazard 
coal fields on the Eastern Kentucky division on the ground that 
study has disclosed that its construction at this time “would not 
be economically feasible or in the public interest” and the com- 
mission was asked to suspend as much of its condition as refers 
to the connection with the Eastern Kentucky division. A map 
was filed with the application showing other lines investigated 
and located, including a further extension from Hagans to Speer’s 
Ferry, Va., 39.5 miles, at a cost of $10,396,000, which the applica- 
tion says it is believed will be afterwards constructed: also a 
line from Louellen, Ky., to Appalachia, Tenn., 20.77 miles at a 
cost of $5,311,700; a line from Ulvah to Chad, Ky., 18.12 miles, 
at a cost of $6,967,500; a line from Wentworth to a .connection 
with the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn, 5.51 miles, at a cost of $1,129,- 
000; and a line from Jewell to Elkhorn City, Ky., 15.33 miles, 
at a cost of $4,520,000. It is stated that the best route from the 
Eastern Kentucky division would be from Wentworth to Elk- 
horn City, 26.41 miles, via the S. V. & E., and Jewell, Ky., and 
that the best line from the Harlan county field would be that 
from Chevrolet to Speer’s Ferry, of which it is now proposed to 
build the first part, and that this will afford a new merchandise 
route between the Southeast and Louisville and Cincinnati. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Construction of the following facilities 
has been authorized: Power plant for shops at West Detroit, 
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Mich., to cost $215,000; inbound freighthouse at Detroit to cost 
$100,000; office building for the operating department at West 
Detroit to cost $54,000. 


Missouri Paciric.—The contract for the construction of a one- 
story brick freight station, 40 ft. by 240 ft., at McGehee, Ark., 
reported in the Railway Age of January 9, has been awarded to 
the Herman & McCain Construction Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the Erie 
City Iron Works, New York, for the manufacture, delivery and 
erection at Avis, Pa., of three vertical water-tube boilers of 500 
hp. capacity with settings and furnaces for burning pulverized 
coal, tegether with smoke breechings in the power station. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the 
General Electric Company for the conversion of high tension feeder 
oil switches in five of this company’s sub-stations in the New 
York electrified zone and of generator load limiting reactors in 
switch houses at Yonkers, N. Y., and Port Morris; changes in 
venerator neutral connections and bus tie oil switches at the 
Yonkers and Port Morris powerhouses; reinforcing of high tension 
bus, relocating station transformers, one new 750 KVA trans- 
former with secondary connections and switching equipment and 

Kenetron cable testing set for the Port Morris powerhouse; 
total estimated cost, $315,000. 


NorroLK & WESTERN.—A contratt has been awarded to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, forthe construction of a 
2,000-ton, 6-track, automatic electric, roller skip type coaling sta- 
tion and gravity sanding plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, to cost ap- 


proximately $125,000. 


Orecon SuHort Line.—Company forces will construct the fol- 
lowing facilities, plans for which have been prepared: a 50,000-gal. 
wooden water tank, on a 27-ft. tower with water column and 
10,500 ft. of 6-in. pipe line, at Georgetown, Idaho, to cost $32,000; 
a brick boiler washout building, 34 ft. by 44 ft., equipped with 
four tanks and four pumps, at Pocatello, Idaho, to cost $42,000; a 
power plant and equipment at Pocatello, to cost $79,000; a 200,000- 
gal. steel water tank with two pumps, at Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
cost $33,000; a freight and passenger station at American Falls, 
Idaho, to cost $26,000; a 350-ton mechanically operated coal chute 
with pneumatic sanding facilities, at Ontario, Ore., to cost $71,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been let to the Keystone State 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., for the construction of a passenger 
tunnel from North Philadelphia station to the new city subway 


at Broad street and Glenwood avenue. The cost will be about 
$40,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Bids will be asked for in the latter part of 


March for a double track, reinforced concrete viaduct to replace 
the existing tracks’ at grade from Twenty-fifth street and Grays 
Ferry avenue, crossing Washington avenue to Passyunk avenue, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., a length of 1% miles, eliminating 13 grade 
Twenty-fifth street will be opened underneath and 
along both sides of the viaduct. Twenty or more cross streets 
will pass under the new viaduct. The cost of the work will be 
$3,000,000, of which 50 pér cent will be paid by the city of Phila- 
delphia and 50 per cent by the railroad company. 


crossings. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Plans are being prepared for the construc- 
tion of a freight station at West Bakersfield, Cal., to cost $170,000. 


St. Lours ConnectTinc.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of a line of 9.2 miles, from Collinsville, I1l., to St. Jacob, 
as a change of location fot the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 


Tue GerMAN Rattways, which are theoretically operating as a 
Private enterprise under the Dawes plan, are apparently in dan- 
ger of having a maximum amount of state interference in their 
The first obligation of the lines is to meet the payments 
under the Dawes plan. The Ministry of Labor has awarded the 
employees of the railways an increase in wages, which the rail- 
ways are fighting in the courts. If they lose, it is feared that 
the whole idea of operating the properties as a business enterprise 
may be imperiled. 


affairs. 
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ANN Arpor.—Loan.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for an extension for one year of the 
date of payment of a loan of $250,000 made by the government in 
1921, maturing February 1, 1926, offering to make a partial pay- 
ment of $25,000. 


3ALTIMORE & Ouio.—Equipment Trust.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the issuance of $8,370,000 4% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, series C sold to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Speyer & Co. at 97 giving an annual cost to the carrier 
of approximately 4.99 per cent. The certificates mature in equal 
semi-annual amounts on February 1 and August 1, 1927 to 1941. 
The equipment includes 25 freight locomotives, 4,000 box cars, 
1,000 hopper cars and 5 dining cars having an approximate total 
cost of $11,191,667. Sale of the bonds to the public was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 16. 

A pplication to I. C. C—The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $34,308,500 
and sell $30,000,000 of refunding and general mortgage bonds, to 
reimburse the treasury, pay off notes to the United States govern- 
ment and for other purposes. The bonds have been sold, subject 
to approval, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co. at 92%. Sale 
to the public was reported in the Railway Age of January 30. 


CarcLInA & YADKIN River.—Final Value—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses to be $766,538 as of 1915. 


CENTRAL INDIANA.—Final Value—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
to be $1,904,560 as of 1917. 


CENTRAL INDIANA.—Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to abandon 
its line from Muncie, Ind., to Waveland Junction, 96 miles and a 
branch from Sand Creek, Ind., to Brazil, 21.69 miles. The appli- 
cation says that the company has not earned its operating expenses 
and taxes since 1903 except in the year 1923. The entire stock 
of the company is owned by the Pennsylvania Company and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0.—Acquisition.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to acquire 
control of the Island Creek. 


CuIcaGo, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—Hearings Resumed.—Hear- 
ings in the investigation of the receivership of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul were resumed on February 8, in Chicago. 
Evidence was submitted to prove that the purchase of the Chicago, 
Terre Haute & Southeastern was an advantage since the latter 
road gave the St. Paul access to coal fields and afforded the oppor- 
tunity to save freight charges on coal. Testimony presénted dealt 
with the analysis of the coal from Indiana mines and the advan- 
tages gained through the use of specific grades. L. K. Sillcox, 
general superintendent of motive power of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul compared the efficiency of locomotive operation when 
the different kinds and sizes of coal were used. The chief chemist 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul presented an exhibit of the 
chemical analyses of the several mines from which coal was pur- 
chased. An engineman testified as to the practical advantages of 
firing with lump coal over mine run. C. E. Trotter, supervisor 
of fuel performance of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis pre- 
sented records of tests made by that road on Indiana coal to show 
the performance of locomotives using the coal from several mines. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Bonds Authorized.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the issue of 
$1,000,000 general mortgage bonds to be delivered to the trustee 
under the first and refunding mortgage and the issuance of 
$1,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds to be pledged as 
collateral security for short term notes. 


CoLFAxX NoORTHERN.—Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to abandon 
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a line from Colfax, Ia., to the mine of the Colfax Consolidated 
Coal Company, 6 miles. 


CLaRion River.—Abandonment.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Croyland to Hallton, Pa., 12 miles. 


DututH & NoRTHEASTERN.—-Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the abandonment of a 
branch from Brevator Junction, Minn., to Brevator, four miles, 
which formerly served lumbering operations. 


Hocking VALLEY.—Notes.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for an issue of 
$6,000,000 of six months 5 per cent secured notes, to pay a like 
amount of notes maturing March 1, and to pledge as security 
$7,500,000 of general mortgage bonds. 


Jotret Unton Depot Company.—Final Value—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses to be $391,270 as of June 30, 1917. 


Keesevitte, AusaBte CHasm & Lake CHAMPLAIN.—Final 
Value.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has placed the final 
value for rate-making purposes as of 1916 at $113,619. 


Lake CHAMPLAIN & Mortan.—Final Value—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes to be $700,000 as of 1916. 


KeENNEBEC CENTRAL.—Final’ Value—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
as of 1916 to be $70,700. 


Maine CEeNTRAL.—1925 Earnings.—Preliminary earnings state- 
ment for 1925 shows surplus after charges of $1,177,000 as com- 
pared with $389,022 in 1924. 


Marion & Rye VALLEY.—Final Value—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses to be $317,177 as of 1916. 


Marytanp & Detaware Coast.—Notes Authorized—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized this carrier to issue 
$25,000 stx per cent promissory notes, payable in four months, 
and to pledge all or part of $75,000 first mortgage 20-year sink- 
ing fund 6 per cent bonds as security. 


MINERAL Potnt & NortTHERN.—Final Value—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes as of 1917 to be $556,927. 


MountTAIN Centrat.—Final Value—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found the final value for rate-making purposes 


to be $58,005 as of 1917 


New Orieans, Texas & Mexico.—Equipment Trusts—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the issuance of 
$750,000 equipment trust certificates, series B, paying 4% per cent 
interest and maturing in equal annual installments to December 1, 
1940. The trusts are to be sold at not less than 96.25 to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., making a cost to the carrier of 5% per cent annually. 
They were offered to the public in December, as reported in the 
Railway Age of December 19. The equipment includes 10 loco- 
motives, 12 passenger train cars and 50 gondola cars, of a total 
approximate cost of $1,102,341. 


New York Connectinc.—Bonds Authorised—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized an issue of $3,333,000 first 
mortgage bonds, series B, paying 5 per cent, to be sold to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co, at 97% and authority has 
been granted to the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Pennsylvania to assume obligation as guarantors of the bonds. 
The application was for $3,500,000, but the commission held that 
the company showed justification only for the smaller amount. 
Sale of the bonds to the public was reported in the Railway 
lge of January 9. 


OKLAHOMA & Rich Mountain.—Stock.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $100,000 of common stock for construction purposes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO & Detroit—Abandonment.—This con 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission {: 
authority to abandon the Apple Creek branch from Kramor: 
Ohio, to West Lebanon, 9.5 miles. 


Peoria TERMINAL COMPANY.—Acqutsition—This company ha 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificat: 
authorizing the acquisition and operation of the line of the Peoria 
Railway Terminal Company, and for authority to issue $1,500,001 
of general mortgage bonds and $500,000 of stock. 


San ANTONIO, UvALDE & Gutr.—Tentative Valuation—The in 
terstate Commerce Commission in a tentative valuation report has 
placed the final value for rate-making purposes of the property 


owned and used for common-carrier purposes as of 1919 a 
$4,204,300. 
Sanpy Valley & ELKHoRN.—Bonds.—This company has 


applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission fér authority to 
nominally issue $2,320,000 of refunding and general mortgage 
bonds. 


St. Louis ConNECTING.—Stock.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $100,000 of 
stock for the purpose of constructing 9.2 miles of line as a change 
of location for ‘the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
and the Pennsylvania has applied for authority to acquire control 
of the company 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Equipment Trust.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $7,800,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to be sold to Speyer & Co., and J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
at 97. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Bonds Sold.—White, Weld & Co. and 
the American National Company, Nashville, Tenn., have offered 
$3,000,000 six per cent first mortgage bonds series A, dated April 
1, 1922, and payable April 1, 1947. The price was $100. The 
issue is secured by a first mortgage on the entire mileage owned 
and on all property to be acquired later. The railway is a direct 
route between eastern and western Tennessee and comprises about 
295 miles of main track. Net earnings available for bond interest 
for the past three years have been more than twice the bond interest 


Texas & Paciric—1l1925 Earnings.—Preliminary statement ot 
earnings for 1925 shows net income after charges of $3,821,555 
in 1925, equivalent, after allowance for 5 per cent preferred divi 
dends to $6.59 a share on the $38,755,110 common stock as com 
pared with net after charges in 1924 of $3,878,591 or $7.01 per 
share of common. 


VirGINIAN.—1925 Earnings.—Preliminary statement of earnings 
for 1925 shows net corporate income after charges of $3,859,777 
equivalent after allowance for 6 per cent dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock to $6.98 a share on the $31,271,500 outstanding com- 
mon stock. Net in 1924 was $3,315,141 equivalent to $5.24 a 
share on the common stock. 


WESTERN NEw YorK & PENNSYLVANIA.—Abandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Tryonville, Pa., to Lincolnville, 
7 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Cripple Creek Central.—Preferred, 1 per cent, payable February 15 ¢ 
holders of record March 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis——Common, 1% per cent, quarterly. 
preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; both payable April 1 to holders 
record February 15 

Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 
Feb.9 Week Yea: 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 

a ee ee 94.67 95.38 82.7 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 

CT ED fides 00s saves tanewawibsas 95.14 95.05 90.61 
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Railway Officers 














Executive 


N. S. Brown has been elected vice-president and general 
solicitor of the Ann Arbor and the Manistique & Lake Superior, 
and J. W. Newell has been elected vice-president, both with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


C. E. Graham, who resigned as senior vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in 1924, has also resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Hocking Valley and has entered the general rail- 
way supply business with headquarters at New York. 


C. C. Ray, assistant general manager and traffic manager of 
the DeQueen & Eastern, with headquarters at. DeQueen, Ark., 
has also been appointed vice-president of the Texas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf, with the same headquarters. 


Operating 


C. M. Potter, yardmaster on the Erie and Ashtabula division 
of the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to assistant train- 
master of the Akron division, with headquarters at Columbus. 
Ohio. 


T. H. Levy, superintendent of transportation of the Gulf 
Coast Lines and the International-Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., has been given the title of general 
superintendent of car service and transportation, with the 
same headquarters, a newly created position. 


J. R. Coulter, trainmaster of the Little Rock division of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at McGehee, Ark., has 
been transferred to the Ferriday and Swartz districts of the 
Louisiana division, with headquarters at Ferriday, La., suc- 
ceeding J. C. King, who has resigned. B. H. Layne, has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Little Rock division, with head- 
quarters at McGehee in place of Mr. Coulter. 


E. E. Cunningham, acting superintendent of the Los Angeles 
division of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Los Angeles division. 
He was born in March, 
1875, at Kenosha, Wis., 
and entered railway 
service in 1891 as an 
employee in the round- 
house of the Chicago & 
North Western at Ha- 
warden, Iowa. He later 
served as brakeman, 
yardmaster and terminal 
trainmaster of the Chi- 


the service of the Union 
Pacific as trainmaster of 
the Western division in 
1917. Mr. Cunningham 
was transferred to the 
Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake as terminal train- 
master in 1922. He was 
promoted to acting su- 
perintendent of the Los 
\ngeles division in June, 1924, and held that position until his 
recent appointment as superintendent of the Los Angeles di- 
1$10Nn. 





E. E. Cunningham 


G. T. Stanton, telegraph and telephone engineer of the 
leveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
t Indianapolis, Ind., has been promoted to telegraph and 
elephone engineer of the New York Central Lines, with 
eadquarters at New York, succeeding J. L. Niesse, who has 
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been promoted to joint superintendent of telegraph of the 
Big Four, the Cincinnati Northern, the Peoria & Eastern and 
the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 


Gerard Van Tassell, who has been appointed assistant to the 
general superintendent of the New York Terminal district of 
the New York Central and the Ottawa & New York, was born 
on January 11, 1856, at North Salem, Westchester county, 
N. Y., and was educated at the North Salem Academy. He 
entered railway service in the spring of 1872 as a telegraph 
operator for the New York Central & Hudson River, at Croton 
Falls, N. Y., and, until 1880 was an operator at various sta- 
tions. From 1880 to 1889 he was train dispatcher at Dover 
Plains, N. Y., and from 1889 to 1900 was chief dispatcher 
at White Plains, N. Y. In 1900 he became trainmaster of the 
Harlem division, which position he held until March 6, 1907, 
when he became superintendent of the same division. On 
July 12, 1909, he also became superintendent of the Putnam 
division, which position he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant to the general superintendent 
of the New York Terminal district. 


Henry H. Garrigues, who has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania division of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., was born 
on September 4, 1881, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., was 
educated at Haverford 
School and Haverford 
College. He_ entered 
railway service on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1901, as a rod- 
man on the Belvidere 
division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, at Lambertville, 
N. J., and was later 
transferred in the same 
capacity to Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg on the 
Philadelphia _ division. 
He then became transit- 
man at Altoona, Pa. He 
was assistant supervisor 
at Altoona, Pitcairn, 
Pa., and Perryville, Md., 
from January 16, 1904, 
to December 1, 1908, and 
on the latter date be- 
came supervisor of the Allegheny division. In this capacity 
he was transferred successively to the Atlantic, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore divisions, and later was employed in the valua- 
tion department and the general manager’s office. On De- 
cember 8, 1917, he became division engineer on the Trenton 
and Philadelphia Terminal division, and on March 1, 1920, 
was promoted to engineer maintenance of way, which position 
he held until May, 1920. Since this time he has been superin- 
tendent successively of the Delaware, Atlantic, Philadelphia 
Terminal and the Cleveland & Pittsburgh divisions, and, at 
the time of his recent promotion to general superintendent 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania division, was general superin- 
tendent at Chicago. 





H. H. Garrigues 


Traffic 


F. H. Cusack has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Michigan Central, with headquarters at Chicago. 
a newly created position. 


Francis Boardman has been appointed assistant terminal 
manager of the New York Central. The position of manager 
of buildings has been discontinued. 


W. G. Trufant has been appointed general agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at New 
York, succeeding E. C. Pate, acting general agent, who has 
resigned. 


H. R. Bullen, assistant general agent, passenger department, 
of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
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Cal., has been promoted to general agent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


Nat Duke has been promoted to general freight traffic man- 
ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with head- 
quarters at New York; J. J. Byrne to freight traffic manager; 
C. F. McTague to assistant freight traffic manager; A. B. 
Wallace to general freight agent, and W. J. Daily to assistant 
general freight agent. The position of general foreign freight 
agent has been discontinued, the duties being transferred to 
H. G. E. Pansius, foreign freight agent, with headquarters at 
New York 


Mechanical 


M. R. Benson has been appointed division master mechanic 
of the Michigan Central, with headquarters at St. Thomas, 
Ont., succeeding E. R. Webb, relieved at his own request 
on account of health 


W. D. Freeman has been appointed master mechanic of the 
North Carolina division of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Hamlet, N. C., suceeding T. J. Raycroft, resigned. 
J. J. Hanlin has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Georgia division, with headquarters at Atlanta (Howells), Ga., 
succeeding G. W. Gilleland, who has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power of the Central and Southern dis- 
tricts, with headquarters at Jacksonyille, Fla., succeeding Mr. 


Hanlin. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. F. Dorley, district engineer of the Missouri Pacific at St. 
louis, Mo., E. B. Fithian, district engineer at Kansas City, 
Mo., and W. H. Vance, district engineer at Little Rock, Ark.. 
have each been given the title of assistant engineer mainte- 
nance of way, with the same respective headquarters, and the 
offices of district engineer have been abolished. 

William Morrison, assistant signal engineer of the Electric 
division of the New York Centéal, with headquarters at New 
York, has been appointed signal engineer of the Grand Central 
Terminal and the Elec- 


tric division, with the 
same headquarters. Mr 
Morrison was born on 
December 6, 1868, in 
New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, and was educated 
in the public schools 
From 1892 to 1895 he 
was with the Union 


Switch & Signal Com- 
pany as foreman and 
wireman on signal con 
struction, and from 1895 
to 1901 was signal main 
tainer on the Boston & 
Maine. He returned to 
the Union Switch & Sig 
nal Company in 1901 as 
foreman signal con 
struction, and in 1904 
entered the of 
the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company as assistant signal engineer, where he re- 
mained until 1906. At that time he became assistant signal 
engineer of the New York Central. In 1920 he became as- 
sistant engineer of the Electric division of the New York 
Central, which position he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment to signal engineer of Grand Central Ter- 





ot 


W. Morrison 


service 


minal. 


Purchasing and Stores 


W. H. Grant, general tie agent of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Montreal, has retired from service. 
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R. C. Harris, who has been promoted to assistant stores 
manager of the Pennsylvania, was born on May 8, 1874, at 
Richmond, Ind., and was educated at Purdue University. He 
entered railway service 
on August 8, 1897, as a 
rodman on the Pennsyl- 
vania, Lines West 
Pittsburgh, which posi- 
tion he held until 190), 
when he became assist- 


of 


ant division engineer. 
In 1904, he was pro- 
moted to division engi- 
neer, and in 1913, be- 


came supervising engi- 
neer of the same lines. 
In 1918 he _ became 
general storekeeper 
the Pennsylvania, Lines 
West, which position he 
held until the reorgan- 
ization of the system in 
1920, when he was ap- 
pointed to a_ similar 
position on the Central 
Region of the Pennsyl- 
vania. This position he was holding at the time of his recent 
promotion to assistant stores manager. 


of 





R. C. Harris 


Special 


George O. Brophy, who has been appointed special repre- 
sentative, department of public-relations, of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb.,.was born on November 14, 
1864, at Eagle, Wis.. 
and entered railway 
service in August, 1888, 
as a brakeman on the 
Union Pacific. He was 
promoted to conductor 
in August, 1892, and 
held that position until 
October, 1909, when he 
promoted to spe- 
cial traveling passenger 
agent. Mr. Brophy was 
promoted to trainmas- 
ter in March, 1911, and 
in February, 1915, was 
promoted to superinten- 


was 


dent of the Wyoming 
division at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. He was trans- 





ferred to the Nebraska 
division in November, 
1915, where he remained 
until June, 1918, when 
he was promoted to general superintendent of the Southern 
district, with headquarters at Kansas. City, Mo. Mr. Brophy 
was appointed superintendent of the Kansas division in May, 
1919, holding that position until June,.1923, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the general solicitor, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. He returned to the Kansas division as super- 
intendent in June, 1924, where he remained until ‘his recent 
appointment as special representative of the public relations 
department. 


G. O. Brophy 


Obituary 


George D. Squires, a member of the Railroad Commission 
of California, died at San Francisco, Cal., on January 31. 


Harry A. Adams, assistant to the general manager of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., died in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on January 29, of pneumonia. He was in charge 
of the safety movement on the Union Pacific and also held a 
commission as major in command of the 614th Engineers 
Battalion, the military railway organization of the road. 












